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and Charles Peguy he met his death during the Great War. The Esame di Coscienza is a 
searching analysis of a psychological crisis that many a thinking man has undergone during the 
war. Serra’s choice of words and purity of style are faultless. Few among his contemporaries 
equal, fewer still surpass the vigor and freshness of his prose. He is eloquent and brilliant 
without bombast; precise and appropriate in the choice of his words without pedantic affectation 
or tiresome Tuscanism. 
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MopDERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


VOLUME XXXVIII APRIL, 1923 NUMBER 4 


A CRITICISM OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE BY A GERMAN OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In 1784 the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences and Belles- 
Lettres of Berlin gave a prize for the best essay upon the following 
questions: 


1. Qu’est-ce qui a fait de la langue francoise la langue univer- 
selle de l’Europe? 

2. Par ot mérite-t-elle de l’étre? 

3. Est-il 4 présumer que la langue frangoise conserve sa préro- 
gative et continue 4 étre langue universelle? 


Among the essays submitted two were considered worthy of 
recognition, and the prize was divided. One of the successful 
authors was the Frenchman Antoine Rivarol, the other the German 
professor of philosophy at the Karlsschule in Stuttgart—the school 
which Schiller had left only four years before and which had since 
been virtually raised to the rank of a university—Johann Christoph 
Schwab (1743-1821), who wrote in German.’ Schwab’s work was 
presented to the Academy in a French summary which was read 


*Rivarol’s prize essay has been edited for American students by W. W. 
Comfort (Ginn and Co. 1919). Comfort’s failure to mention Schwab and 
his statement (Introd., p. v) that Rivarol’s thesis “eventually won the 
prize” are misleading. But Comfort is not the only one to make this 
error. French writers generally ignore Schwab and mention only Rivarol, 
who as a matter of fact was permitted by the Academy at Berlin to share 
the prize with Schwab only at the urgent request of Prince Henry. See 
Pellisson in Vol. Lxur, pp. 63-71 of the Mercure de France (number of 
Sept. 1, 1906). Schwab was the father of the poet Gustav. See ADB, 
XXXIII, 153. 
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before the Public Assembly of that body on June 3, 1784, by M. 
Mérian, a German Swiss by birth and a member of the Academy. 
The original Schwab essay is entitled Von den Ursachen der Allge- 
meinheit der Franzédsischen Sprache und der wahrscheinlichen 
Dauer ihrer Herrschaft. Eine Preisschrift von Johann Christoph 
Schwab, Professor der Philosophie an der Herzoglichen Hohen 
Carlsschule zu Stuttgart, welche von der Koniglichen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin den 3. Jun. 1784 ist gekront worden.* 
The summary, which does not adhere very closely to the original 
and is not always reliable, is published on pages 371-399 of the 
Nouveaux Mémoires de lV’ Académie Royale des Sciences et Belles 
Lettres. Année MDCCLXXXV. Berlin, 1787.* 

In the course of his work Schwab gives various reasons, physical, 
political and moral, why French has become the “ universal lan- 
guage” and why it deserves to be so, citing its regularity, its 
extreme clearness, the political position of France, the character 
of the people—their urbanity, good taste, vivacity and humor—, 
the superiority of French literature and the ability of the French 
to give polished form to the rough material furnished by other 
nations. 

The author also takes up the question whether French will con- 
tinue to be the universal language, answering it in the affirmative, 
with the proviso that it will not lose all its outstanding good 
qualities while some other language acquires them. This leads 
him to examine the possibilities of some of the other most promi- 
nent languages, Spanish, Italian, English and his own native 
German. After rejecting the three former languages as unlikely 
successors to French, he writes as follows with regard to German.* 

Germany forms a very vast, thickly populated country in which 
the power dwells principally in two great ruling houses. It is 


? Neue, vermehrte und verbesserte Ausgabe. Tiibingen, bey Jacob Fried- 
rich Heerbrandt. 1785. 247 pp. There is a copy of this rare book in 
the Pott collection of the Univ. of Penn. library. 

* Besides being mentioned by Pellisson, Schwab’s work is also referred 
to in F. Baldensperger’s Etudes d’histoire littéraire, Paris, 1907, p. 41. 
It was translated into French by Robelot and published in Paris in 1803 
under the title Dissertation sur les causes de Vuniversalité de la langue 
frangaise et la durée vraisemblable de son empire. The French translation 
is very scarce. Mirabeau also made a French summary of Schwab’s 
monograph, which is published in his Memoirs. 

‘Op. cit., pages 113-137. 
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situated most advantageously for communication with the other 
countries of Europe and the people are naturally inclined to such 
intercourse. The use of the German language is very extended. 
It is spoken even beyond the Rhine, in the greater part of Switzer- 
land, in part of Lorraine and in Alsace, which is a great advantage 
in its favor. The languages of Denmark and Sweden, as well as 
Flemish and Dutch, are “ to some extent” dialects of German. 

As early as the end of the seventeenth century Germany was 
distinguished ‘for its scientific culture. Not until 1740-1760, how- 
ever, did its polite literature come into flower. In the southern 
part of Upper Saxony the language reached a high stage of devel- 
opment and the form which it took there was accepted everywhere, 
at least as the written language. 


“Hs ist eine Wonne fiir einen Deutschen,” writes the author,’ 

. “wie in diesem kurzem Zeitraume das Deutsche Genie, das 
nicht nur nicht ermuntert, sondern durch alle Arten von Zwang 
gefesselt war, und durch unzahliche Hindernisse hatte muthlos 
gemacht werden sollen, auf einmal aus seinen Schranken brach, 
und seine Laufbahn mit Riesenschritten anfing.” 


Klopstock’s Messias, the odes of Utz and Ramler,® the Kriegs- 
lieder (of Gleim), in which the German language “ resounds like 
Calliope’s tuba,” Gessner’s idyls, Wieland’s Musarion, Lessing’s 
Nathan and “several other German products” excel anything of 
their kind in modern literature. 

The Germans have masterpieces of eloquence, which are not 
mere copies of Bossuet or Massillon but are typically German. The 
stage has accomplished much and will be able to make still greater 
progress. There is fidelity and accuracy in the work of the German 
historians, which should be combined with the style of the French 
but not exchanged for it. Good taste is gradually making itself 
felt in the field of history. In speculative philosophy the Germans 
have no equal. Leibnitz has sounded all the depths of this phi- 
losophy and applied the sharp eye of an eagle to the intellectual 


* Op. cit.,.page 114. 

* Earlier in the same work (page 82) Schwab speaks of Ramler as fol- 
lows: Ich halte die Wahrsagung des Glaukus (an ode of Ramler) fiir 
eines der griéssten Meisterstiicke der lyrischen Poesie, und ich kenne wenig 
Oden im Horaz, die ich mit ihr vergleichen michte. 
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world and even to the divinity itself. In developing the bases 
upon which the fine arts and sciences rest the Germans have done 
more even than the English, while in philosophic history there are 
German writers that are unexcelled. 

The German spirit of investigation lends itself especially to 
the subject of religion. While the French in a shallow, flippant 
manner mocked at religion and the English attacked it with a 
method of reasoning that was bold rather than thorough and con- 
vincing, the Germans have treated it with a critical sense and 
rejected old prejudices, but piously stopped at the dim border line 
where light passes into darkness. 

The pliability and flexibility of the German genius have been a 
great advantage for the German tongue and have helped it in its 
expansion. The best exponent and example of this trait is Wieland, 
“dieser ausserordentliche Dichter, dessen Originalitit gerade darein 
gesetzt werden kann, dass er alles vortrefflich nachzuahmen, und 
sich alle Schatze aller Nationen zuzueignen weiss.”* Klopstock, 
too, although he is original, combines and blends the Homeric, 
Virgilian and Miltonic manners. Thus the Germans have trans- 
planted much that is good from other languages, a thing that 
was easy for them to do because their literature developed later 
than that of any other country and because they are “ das lernbe- 
gierigste Volk von Europa.”* If this advantage of German were 
well utilized, German literature could become the centre of all 
European letters. 

Although the great number of periodicals oppresses German 
literature, it is a decided advantage that every branch of literary 
endeavor has its own organs. The Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek 
is the only work of its kind and has accomplished much for the 
education and enlightenment of the nation. At some time in the 
future Germany is destined to solidify its scattered strength in 
two or three states. This will help the language considerably. If 
after such a political unification is accomplished German com- 
merce, prosperity and culture advance simultaneously, German 
may some day dispute French supremacy in Europe. 

However the author doubts very much that German will ever 
be as successful as French.® Its pronunciation is inherently diffi- 


™ Op. cit., page 117. ® Op. cit., page 117. 
* Among writers of our own day H. G. Wells in Anticipations of the 
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cult and excludes it forever from southern Europe. The language 
itself is also difficult because, unlike the Romance languages, it is 
an “original” language. He who has learned Latin has a large 
vocabulary of roots which will help him in the study of Italian, 
Spanish and French. This advantage is almost totally lacking in 
German. 

The word order is another source of perplexity in German. It 
is too unnatural and dependent upon too many rules. Especially 
the transposed order, the cumbersome accumulation of verbs at 
the end of clause or sentence, the order of auxiliary verbs, the 
separation of the parts of compound and separable verbs, the 
position of the negative, the separation of adjective from its noun, 
the great flexibility of the word order and the rules for inversion 
are very troublesome. In this respect German is more difficult 
than even Greek or Latin because in these languages the word 
order was almost entirely optional, while in German it is hedged 
in by a mass of rules. 

The bold transpositions of German posts make matters even 
worse for the foreigner. Klopstock’s 


Unterm Getise gespaltner (sie hatte der Donner gespalten! ) 
Dumpfer entheiligter Harfen 


is a good example of distorted word order. Such liberties are 
freely taken by Klopstock. They are exercising a pernicious influ- 
ence upon German literature and have been imitated even in prose. 
There is ground to fear that this condition will continue and grow 
worse. “In der That,” exclaims Schwab,?° lassen sich von der 
heutigen Neuerungssucht in Deutschland alle Sprachungereimt- 
heiten erwarten.” 

The German declensions are another source of difficulty. Even 
the best grammarians are not agreed as to their number. The 
perplexities of ein guter Mensch and der gute Mensch are exas- 
perating to foreigners, many of whom in the author’s own circle 
of acquaintances are frightened away from German precisely be- 


Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress upon Human Life and 
Thought, New York and London, 1902, has speculated upon the problem 
of the comparative value of languages. He considers German “ unattrac- 
tive,’ “unmelodious,” “unwieldy” and “cursed with a hideous and 
blinding lettering ’”’ (page 259). 

Op. cit., page 124. 
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cause of the declensions. This grammatical difficulty is an exem- 
plification of the German fondness for systematic differentiation 
which has produced such men as Wolff, Baumgarten and Bilfinger. 

Another disadvantage of German is the unstable, vacillating 
state in which the language finds itself, due principally to political 
conditions. It has no fixed orthography and a foreigner must be 
acquainted with various orthographical hypotheses before he can 
read the printed language. Attempts to revise the orthography 
will be unsuccessful, just as they have been in England and France, 
where such a revision is even more necessary than in German. The 
reformers will not be able to bring about the elimination of the 
German h. 

German literary taste, too, is very uncertain and inconstant. 
Even the most reprehensible literary product may hope to be 
praised in some periodical. Works of merit are often condemned 
as being mediocre. Thus it is doubtful whether Wieland would 
have received his deserved laurels had Oberon been his first work. 
A craving for the unusual and a mania for originality are infesting 
German literature. Writers aim to surprise and amaze, not to 
please. The result is, as Haller wrote in a letter in 1773, that 
German literature is getting too prosaic. Occasionally, to be sure, 
something good will result from this striving for originality, but 
not often enough to warrant the pernicious practise. 

It has been the fate of every literature to decline at least for a 
time, after it has reached its peak. Spanish grandeur degenerated 
into bombast, Italian harmony into mere word jingles, French 
suaveness into false wit, German pensiveness and compressed mas- 
culine style—exemplified by the virile, herculean characters in 
some German plays and novels—into affected strength, exaggera- 
tion, puzzling and distorted expressions, far-fetched and perverted 
conceptions, metaphysical jargon and oriental inflation. This style 
soon becomes cold and ridiculous. At times even Lessing commits 
the error of introducing vague, mysterious utterances into his 
plays (described by Seneca, whom Schwab uses as a basis for much 
of his literary criticism, as sententiae suspiciosae), pregnant utter- 
ances that mean more than they actually say and mar the effect 
of the dramas. Too frequently German writers overdo their 
metaphors and allegories. Cicero’s precept that it is true art to 
suit one’s style to one’s subject, so well observed by Voltaire, is 
neglected by German writers. 
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All these and similar shortcomings of German literature harm 
it m the eyes of foreigners. On the other hand, it is often the 
strong points of a work that keep a foreigner away from it. Its 
point of view or its form may be strange to him, or it may be of 
purely local interest. Some German poets must even be studied 
in order to be understood. For example, a number of Klopstock’s 
odes and parts of his Messias require for their comprehension a 
“ Klopstockian soul,” not to mention the enigmatical odes of this 
poet, which are like problems in algebra and cannot therefore be 
considered works of art at all. Even the otherwise buoyant, agile 
Wieland cannot conceal the fact that he is a scholar. In order to 
understand him fully his readers must combine learning with 
good taste. Another example is Engel’s Lobrede auf den Konig 
which, although no masterpiece of French eloquence can compare 
with it, requires a special kind of knowledge, involving problems 
of philosophy and language, before it may be fully appreciated. 
Not even educated Germans understand it fully. How can for- 
eigners be expected to grasp its entire meaning? 

Schwab concludes his section on the German language and 
literature with the following remarks:** “Aus allem diesem 
ergiebt sich nun von selbst, dass unsere Sprache ohngeachtet ihres 
Reichthums und ihres Nachdrucks, ohngeachtet der Meisterstiicke 
unserer Litteratur, und ohngeachtet der Cultur und Grdsse, zu det 
unsere Nation eine gegriindete Hoffnung hat noch zu gelangen, 
doch schwerlich jemals die herrschende in Europa werden wird. 
Die oben angefiihrten Ursachen werden allerdings ihre weite Aus- 
breitung beférdern, wie sie sie zum Theil schon befordert haben. 
Man wird sie haufig im Norden sprechen; mancher Englander 
wird sie lernen; in den Siidlichen Gegenden wird es hie und da 
einen Gelehrten oder Aesthetiker geben, der sie aus besonderen 
Absichten so weit studiren wird, dass er ein Deutsches Buch lesen 
kann: allein das allgemeine Werkzeug der Communication unter 
den Europiern wird und kann sie nicht werden.” 

Schwab’s views, recorded in 1784, when the classical language 
and literature of Germany were in the very making, are rather 
interesting. Philologically the writer is a typical child of his 
times. He considers German an “ original” language which has 
little connection with the Romance languages but of which the 


4 Op. cit., page 136. 
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northern Germanic tongues are “to some extent” dialects. His 
exaggerated views on the difficulties and irregularities of German 
grammar are a valuable reflection of the chaotic state in which the 
science of the grammarians found itself at that time. His con- 
viction that conditions of grammar and orthography are aggra- 
vated by the political situation has been well borne out. In the 
field of literature Schwab’s favorites seem to be Wieland, Ramler, 
Gessner and writers that approach the French manner most 
closely. Klopstock he berates for his boldness of style. His views 
on drama and history are generous, although when he speaks of 
the former he is probably thinking of Gottsched more than of 
Lessing and Goethe. In speculative philosophy he deems his 
countrymen unsurpassed. Apparently he is unaware of the great 
literary forces at work in Germany while he wrote, of the future 
importance of the critical labors of Lessing and Herder and of 
the great significance of the first creative productions of Goethe 
and Schiller, of whom he mentions the former only in passing ? 
and the latter, although a former pupil in the school in which he 
was professor; not at all. He seems to believe that German litera- 
ture, a bud which has just opened, is being choked to an untimely 
death by a perversity of taste and an excess of cumbersome 
erudition. 

That Schwab made every effort to be just in his appraisement 
of the German language and literature is shown by his repeated 
assertion that he did not wish to flatter the French or to belittle 
any other nation. In his introduction ** he confesses that he was 
reared not without certain national prejudices, but he states that 
these prejudices have no place in a scientific work. He does not 
wish, he says, to offer French literature or character as a model 
to Germany but he sees no reason why Germans should not admire 
and enjoy French perfection. His harsh criticism of German 
literature, for which he asks forgiveness,’* he deems proper and 
merited. 


"Op. cit., page 82. Speaking of the subjective nature of literary criti- 
cism, he says that there is no objection against a critic’s saying, if he will: 
Klopstock habe seine Messiade einem Seraph abgelauscht und Githe habe 
die Natur bey Anspinnung der Leidenschaften auf der That ertappt. 

3 Op. cit., page Vi. 

“ Op. cit., pages xii and xiii. He says (p. xi) that he is not acquainted 
personally with any of the German authors whom he praises. 
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JEFFERSON AND OSSIAN 


Schwab, although a patriotic German, is a sincere admirer of 
French literature and is largely under the influence of the French 
literary tastes, standards and traditions, a common characteristic 
of his time. It may be said that his opinions on the German 
language and literature are much more favorable and just than 
those expressed by Frederick the Great in his De la Inttérature 
Allemande (1780). On the other hand, Schwab cannot be classed 
with his contemporaries Méser and Gompertz as a defender of 
German. : 

Epwin H. ZryveEt. 

Washington, D. C. 





JEFFERSON AND OSSIAN 


The following letters are to be found in the Jefferson papers 
kept in the manuscript division of the Library of Congress. They 
consist of : 1, a letter from Jefferson to Charles Macpherson, whose 
host he had been in Virginia, to request him to use his good offices 
to obtain a manuscript copy in Gaelic of the poems: of Ossian; 
2, a letter from Charles Macpherson to Jefferson in answer; 3, a 
letter from James Macpherson, the author of the so-called “ poems 
of Ossian,” explaining why, much as he admired Mr. Jefferson, 
he could not let any copy of the original out of his hands. This 
letter was enclosed in the answer of Charles Macpherson to 
Jefferson. 

The first letter has already been published by H. S. Washington 
(The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1854, vol. 1, p. 
195), and more recently by Mr. P. L. Ford (The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1892, vol. 1, p. 413). In one or 
two places, however, their reading of the manuscript differs 
notably from mine. Moreover, the manuscript of this letter is 
rather exceptional in its character. Speaking of Jefferson, his 
latest editor, Mr. P. L. Ford, tells us that “he wrote easily, the 
thoughts taking fitting words” (Thomas Jefferson; Correspond- 
ence, printed from the original in the collection of William K. 
Bixby, Boston, 1916, p. ix), and it is true that one may turn 

page after page without finding a single correction or a word 
deleted. Curiously enough, and probably because he suspected that 
his letter would be forwarded to James Macpherson himself, a man 








=~ .@0-~ 
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he so greatly revered, Jefferson, on this occasion, at least, made 
correction after correction, and evidently strove to express himself 
in a manner worthy of his subject. These corrections, neglected 
by the former editors, may be of some interest to the students of 
style and seemed to me to warrant the reprinting of the letter. 

As far as I know, the letters neither of Charles nor of James 
Macpherson have ever been published. The first is interesting as 
an evidence of the enthusiasm aroused in England by the recent 
publication of Ossian’s poems. The second is a rather embarrassed 
evasion of a man who evidently had received many similar 
requests for the Gaelic original of his spurious poems and excuses 
himself rather lamely, on the ground that nobody could copy them 
except himself. 

The spelling of the manuscripts has been carefully reproduced ;— 
peice, for instance, for piece being one of Jefferson’s constant 
orthographic peculiarities ;—capitals however have been substituted 
at the beginning of periods where almost invariably Jefferson uses 
small letters ; words added as an afterthought are printed in italics, 
words deleted are in brackets. 


I 


Albemarle in Virga. Feb. 25, 1773. 
Dear Sir, 

Encouraged by the small acquaintance which I had the pleasure 
of having contracted with you during your residence in this 
country [here], I take the liberty of making [this] the present 
application to you. I understood you were related to the gentle- 
man of your name Mr James Macpherson to whom the world is 
so much indebted for the collection arrangement and elegant 
translation of Ossian’s poems. These peices have been, and will 
I think during my life continue to be [a] to me the source of 
daily and exalted pleasures [and the most exalted kind]. The 
tender, and the sublime emotions of the mind were never before 
so [happily hit upon] finely [touched by] wrought up by the 
human hand; [and] I am not ashamed to own that I think [that 
uncultivated] this rude bard of the North the greatest Poet that 
has ever existed. Merely for the pleasure of reading his works I 
am become desirous of learning the language in which he [wrote] 
sung and of possessing his [poems] songs in their original form. 
Mr. [James] Macpherson I think informs us he is possessed of 
the originals. Indeed a gentleman has lately told me he had seen 
them in print; but I am afraid he has mistaken a specimen 
[of] from Temora annexed to some of the editions of the trans- 
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lation for [a general] the whole works. If they are printed, it 
will [shorten] abridge my request and your trouble to the sending 
me a printed copy, but if there is none such,’ my petition is that 
you would be so good as to use your interest with Mr Mcpherson 
to obtain leave to take a manuscript copy of them; and [employ 
[some] the best scribe for the purpose] procure it to be done. I 
would chuse it in a fair, round hand, [and] bound in parchment 
as elegantly as [can be done] possible, lettered on the back and 
marbled or gilt on the edges of the leaves. I should not regard 
expense in’ doing this. I would further beg the favor of you to 
give me a catalogue of the books written in that language, and to 
send me such of them as may be [printed] necessary for learning 
it [the language.]. [such as a dictionary, grammar and a few 
others to begin with] These will of course include a grammar 
and dictionary. The [expense] cost[s] of these as well as of 
[taking] the copy of Ossian will be for me on demand [on my 
account| [immediately] answered by Mr Alxr. Mc Caul [. . . .7] 
sometime of Virga mercht but now of Glasgow, or by your friend 
Mr Ninian Minzees of Richmond in Virga, to whose care the books 
may be sent. You can perhaps tell me whether we may ever hope 
to see any more of those Celtic peices published, manuscript copy 
of any which are not in print it would at any time give me the 
greatest [pleasure] happiness to receive. [I hear with] The 
glow of one warm thought is to me worth more than money. I 
hear with pleasure from your friends that your path through life 
is likely to be smoothed by success. [and] I wish [your] the busi- 
ness and the pleasures of your situation could admit [your] leisure 
now and then to scribble a line or two to one who wishes you every 
felicity and would willingly merit the appelation of Dr. Sir 


your friend and humble servt. 


To Mr. Charles Macpherson 
Merchant in Edinburgh. 


II 
Dear Sir, 

I regret, exceedingly, that I have at this distance of time to 
answer your very polite letter of the 20th February. I only 
received it about the end of last month. It came under cover of 
a letter from Mr Ninian Minzees, dated the 20th May. I recollect, 
with pleasure, the acquaintance which I had with you in Virginia. 
I enjoy the thoughts of renewing that acquaintance; and I am 
much indebted to you, Sir, for favouring me with the opportunity. 


* Both the Washington and Ford editions have: “more such”; although 
Jefferson has very plainly and legibly written “ none such.” 
* A word blotted out here. 
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Excepting the specimen of Temora, Ossian’s poems in the origi- 
nal, never were in print. Sorry I am that a copy of the Gaelic 
manuscript, of these poems, cannot be procured. I take the liberty 
of transmitting you Mr Macpherson’s letter to me upon the subject. 
Every thing, allow me to assure you, that depended upon me, was, 
with alacrity, done towards the indulgency of your request. This 
much was due, setting my acquaintance with Mr Jefferson aside, 
to the elegant, the feeling admirer of the Voice of Cona. Ossian 
himself, from his cloud might bend and listen, with pleasure, to 
such praise. And the praise is due. For, if to melt, to transport 
the soul be an excellence, as sure it is, our venerable Bard possesses 
it in an eminent, a superlative degree. Elegant, however and 
pleasant as those poems, in their present form, may appear; they, 
in common with other translations, have lost, considerably, of their 
native beauty and force. This naturally creates a desire of becom- 
ing acquainted with the original. I do not at all wonder that you 
should be “desirous of learning the language in which Ossian 
thought, in which he sung.” But, alas, I am afraid that this will 
be attended with insuperable difficultys. A few religious Books 
excepted, we have no publication in the Gaelic language, no dic- 
tionary, no grammar. I have sent you, to the care of Mr. Minzees, 
to whom this letter you enclosed, a Gaelic New Testament, which 
has a few rules, affixed, for learning the language. This, with a 
vocabulary, which is also sent, is all the assistance that, at this 
distance, I can give you to learn my mother tongue. Had this 
been thought of when I had the pleasure of being [of living] with 
you, at your sweet retreat, at the mountains, I would have, cheer- 
fully, become your instructor. Should any Celtic pieces, hereafter, 
be ushered into light, I shall do myself the pleasure of sending 
them to you. I hear of no publication; few, or none indeed, are 
equal to the task. In the remote Highlands there are still to be 
found a number of Ossian’s poems, abounding equally in the tender 
and sublime with those which Mr. Mcpherson has favored the 
public, and these are chanted away, with a wildness a sweetness 
of enthusiasim (sic), in the true spirit of song. I rejoice to hear 
of your success in life. If I can render you any acceptable service 
here, I beg you may command me, with a friendly freedom. For, 
[ can, with truth, assure you, that, I am with the utmost sincerity 
and regard, 

Dear Sir, your most obedient most humble servant, 


Edinburgh, 12th August 1773 Charles Mc Pherson 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
III 


My Dear Sir, 

I received’ your letter. I should be glad to accommodate any 
friend of yours; especially one of Mr Jefferson’s taste and char- 
acter. But I cannot, having refused them to so many, give a copy 
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of the Gaélic poems, with any decency, out of my hands. The 
labour, besides, would be great. I know of none that could copy 
them. My manner and my spelling differ from others: and I have 
the vanity to think, that I am in the right. Make my humble 
respects to your American friend. Excuse me as you can to him; 
and pray excuse me yourself. I seldom hear from you; the truth 
is I am so negligent in writing myself, that I cannot with any 
justice, blame any other on that head. I have heard from your 
friend William once. I suppose he has, now, dived behind his 
hills. He has his comfortable things there also; though, he recol- 
lects London with some pleasure. I am 
my dear Sir 
yours most affectionately 
London August 7th 1773 James Macpherson 
Mr. Charles Macpherson 
GILBERT CHINARD. 
Johns Hopkins Unwwersity. 





AN UNKNOWN LETTER OF VOLTAIRE ABOUT 
J. J. ROUSSEAU 


If any excuse were needed for adding one more letter to 
Voltaire’s already formidable correspondence, it would be that the 
unknown letter, printed in the present article, is a document on 
the quarrel between Voltaire and Rousseau, as well as a good 
example of Voltaire’s art of the invective. It was addressed to 
Jean-André de Luc of Geneva,? with whom Voltaire had, about 
1765-66, a rather extensive and important correspondence. He is 
known especially as a geologist, and has left an account of his 
relations with both Voltaire and Rousseau in the Discours Pré- 
liminaire of his Lettres sur l’Histotre physique de la Terre (1798). 
Through him, in 1764, Voltaire offered Rousseau a refuge in his 
Chateau of Ferney, when, for a moment, fruitless attempts were 
made toward a reconciliation of the antagonists. The principal 
traits of his character are said to have been moderation and sin- 
cerity. He must have needed these virtues in his friendship with 
these irascible and suspicious authors: he accomplished the re- 
markable feat of enjoying the confidence of both for a long time. 
He also played a rdle in Swiss politics of the time. I borrow the 


1Born at Geneva in 1727, died at Windsor in 1817. 
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following note on him from the Bulletin de la Société d'Histoire 
et d' Archéologie de Genéve (1911, p. 218): 


“ Avant de cultiver les sciences, J. A. de Luc s’était adonné a 
la politique, moins par gofit, semble-t-il, que par un sentiment de 
dévouement filial. Dans une lettre intime et intéressante datée 
d’Angleterre, 1782, il raconte que son pére, Jacques-Frangois de 
Luc (1698-1780), maitre horloger, s’*étant engagé, avec trop de 
passion et malgré les conseils de sa famille, dans les querelles qui 
divisaient sa patrie, et y ayant compromis 4 la fois son repos et 
sa fortune, lui, Jean-André, crut de son devoir de se joindre 4 son 
pére “afin de gagner par 1a un peu de sa confiance et de tacher 
de le diriger.” C’est ainsi que de Luc /’ainé (on Vappelait ainsi 
parce qu’il avait un frére cadet, Guillaume-Antoine, qui joua 
également un certain réle) devint, en partie contre son gré, un 
des chefs les plus en vue du parti des Représentants. C’était un 
homme sincére et au fond beaucoup plus modéré et équitable que 
la plupart des novateurs d’alors. Voltaire l’appelle le ‘ Paoli de 
Genéve.’ ” 


Voltaire’s letter to him, which I publish here, occurs in an 
eighteenth century manuscript in my possession: Recueil de Piéces 
fugitives tant en prose qu’en vers, p. 203. On the cover is stamped 
the name of the first possessor: M. de Villeneuve, who is probably 
the nephew of Mme Dupin, with whom Voltaire became acquainted 
in 1744.2, The Ms. contains a great number of poems by Voltaire, 
some of which seem unpublished; and the date of the earliest 
poems, 1747, coincides almost with the date of the meeting between 
Voltaire and the young de Villeneuve. If the earliest possessor 
of this Ms. was a friend of Voltaire, the fact that it contains 1 
letter and some poems, which are not found anywhere else, would 
be easily explained: he received copies of them from Voltaire 
himself or from one of his secretaries. 

About the beginning of the past century the Ms. belonged to 
the well-known scholar, M. de Monmerqué, who has made manu- 
script notes on several pages. He must have had the intention of 
publishing the letter to de Luc, for he has written, in the margin, 
a note which I add to the letter: 

Recueil de Piéces fugitives, tant en prose qu’en vers. Ex. Meis, p. 203: 


fur le mot Imprudent dont Jean Jacques s’est servi contre M. de Voltaire 
dans une de ses lettres 4 M. de Luc. 1766. 


? See Voltaire’s letter of September 16, 1744, to Mme Dupin, in Le Porte- 
feuille de Madame Dupin, p. 315. 
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On doutoit qu’il y eut dans cette lettre Imprudent ou Impudent. 


The letter is given as follows: 


Monsieur de Luc doit faire convenir M. Jean Jacques Rousseau de la 
valeur du mot imprudent. L’imprudent est celui qui pouvant vivre heu- 
reux chez lui s’est mis au point de n’avoir ni feu ni lieu. 

Qui a changé de religion trois fois. Qui s’est pamé de joie en commu- 
niant de la main de M. de Montmolin et qui, le lendemain, a écrit contre 
son prédicant. 

Qui a barbouillé une comédie, et qui ensuite a barbouillé du papier contre 
la comédie. 

Qui s’est fait avocat pour et contre, sans en étre prié de personne comme 
Vavocat Breniquet. 

Qui s’est mélé de vouloir laver les prédicants de Genéve de l’accusation 
de socianisme [sic] et qui ensuite a imprimé qu’ils étoient Sociniens. 

L’imprudent est celui qui s’est brouillé avec tous ses amis et avec ses 
bienfaiteurs. 

On conseille 4 Jean Jacques de ne plus se contredire, de tacher de vivre 
heureux, et alors il sera prudent, mais comme il n’a jamais eu la simplicité 
de la Colombe, il ne faudra pas qu’il ait la prudence du Serpent. 

N. B. Si dans la lettre de Jean Jacques 4 M. de Luc il y a impudent, 
et non pas imprudent, il faut encore le faire convenir qu’un impudent est 
celui qui ayant dit et fait tant de sottises, veut qu’on lui érige une statue. 

Par M. de Voltaire. 1766. 


M. de Monmerqué has added a marginal note: J’ai vainement 
cherché la lettre 4 M. Deluc dans les Oeuvres de Rousseau. Ed. 
Musset-Pathay. 

Is this letter authentic? Several forged letters have been attri- 
buted to Voltaire by his enemies or by editors in quest of sensa- 
tional copy,—it could be argued,—and Mr. de Villeneuve may have 
been honestly mistaken in his attribution. 

The object of a forged letter is to gain publicity. If Voltaire’s 
enemies desired to harm him, or if an unscrupulous publisher 
wanted to use his name for a spurious publication, they had to 
print their counterfeit material. Now, this letter only exists in 
manuscript, and in a single, or a very few, copies, so that they 
would not have attained their end or taken any measures to 
attain it. 

It will be noticed, moreover, that the letter is dated 1766. 
Voltaire’s correspondence proves that during that year he attacked 
Rousseau unceasingly. Besides, it is entirely Voltairian in tone: 
its incisive irony is sufficiently characteristic. The several para- 
graphs beginning with Qui resemble Voltaire’s style in his satires 
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against Lefranc de Pompignan and others, of Les Quand, Les Si, 
etc. The several reproaches against Rousseau mentioned in it, 
are found in almost similar phrasing in Voltaire’s letters of that 
period.® 

A more decisive proof of the authenticity of this letter is found 
in the fact that during the years 1765-66, there existed a corre- 
spondence between Voltaire and J. A. de Luc, which, at the time 
was secret, and was published for the first time, more or less 
completely, in 1911 and 1913 (Bulletin de la Société d’ Histoire 
et d’Archéologie de Genéve). This correspondence is entirely 
about the Genevan politics of the time and about Rousseau, so 
that it is hardly astonishing that de Luc, friend of Rousseau and 
of Voltaire, dragged into politics largely against his will, never 
published any part of it. 

The letter printed in the present article is manifestly a part of 
this correspondence: Voltaire defended himself, in a spirited 
fashion, against the accusation of having been partly responsible 
for the decree rendered by the Genevan Council against Rousseau 
and for his banishment from the Canton of Berne. On October 
19, 1765, he sent a Mémoire about Rousseau to de Luc.* A pas- 
sage from this document shows similarity of style and ideas with 
the later letter to de Luc, given above: 

Il a cru qu’en me calomniant il se justifierait, et il s’est trompé. 

Si je voulais publier ses lettres de Venise, il serait couvert d’opprobre. 
S’il écrit contre moi, je les publierai. 

Si la personne qui s’intéresse 4 lui veut lui rendre un vrai service, elle 
lui dira exactement la vérité, parce qu’il faut qu’il la connaisse pour en 
rougir et pour se corriger. 

S’il avait entendu ses intéréts et ceux de ses amis, il aurait eu une con- 
duite moins insensée et moins malhonnéte. S’il est possible qu’il se repente 
et qu’il se corrige, je lui pardonnerai sincérement. 


These several paragraphs beginning with Si, remind of these 
beginning with Qui, and the general tone is similar. 

Now, if the letter to de Luc, found in my Ms. is a forged 
one, these similarities could not be explained, and the author of 
it must be credited with second sight. He must have known, in 


Cf. Moland, Correspondance, Years 1764-66. Also, Les. Sentiments des 
Citoyens, of 1765. 
* Société d@Hist. et d@Arch. de Genéve. Bulletin, 1913, p. 407. 
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1766, that there existed during that year a correspondence between 
Voltaire and de Luc about Rousseau, although this exchange of 
letters remained a secret until very recently. He must have divined 
even the style of Voltaire’s irate outbursts about Rousseau’s letters. 

On the other hand, the objection could be made that in the 
general correspondence of J. J. Rousseau a letter is found, dated 
February 24, 1765, and addressed to M. de Luc, in which he states: 
“ Je me retire au dedans de moi. Je ne veux plus entendre parler 
de Genéve, ni de ce qui s’y passe. Ici finit notre correspondance. 
Je vous aimerai toute ma vie, mais je ne vous écrirai plus.” And 
yet, the letter from my Ms. is said to be an answer to a letter of 
Rousseau to de Luc, written in 1766, a year after his decision to 
finish his correspondence with him. Moultou’s Lettres Inédites 
de Rousseau,’ show that the Citoyen de Genéve did not keep his 
resolution, for a letter of Rousseau to de Luc is found there, of 
August 22, 1765, written six months after the one I just cited. 
It begins with the words: “Je suis trés sensible, mon cher et 
bon ami, a la continuation des témoignages de votre amitié . . .” 
The break in the correspondence between de Luc and Rousseau 
was then only temporary and had been taken up again by the 
end of 1765. 

The letter of Voltaire found in my Ms: Recueil de Piéces 
fugitives must then be added to his correspondence with de Luc 
published in the Bulletin de la Société d'Histoire et d’Archéologie 
de Genéve. It shows that another attempt at reconciliation, of 
which there are traces in the earlier letters of this collection, was 
brought to naught by Rousseau’s suspicion and Voltaire’s irri- 
tability. 


University of Minnesota. 


GusTAVE L. vAN ROOSBROECK. 





THE STYLE OF SHAFTESBURY 


Opinion concerning the style of Shaftesbury is strangely varied. 
And yet, despite his “Beauties and Blots, Faults and Excel- 
lencies,” + amidst a great diversity of criticism there is an under- 
lying current of unity. Critics, even though they are diametrically 


‘Published in @uwvres et Correspondance inédites de J. J. Rousseau, 
Paris, Michel Lévy fréres, 1861. 
* Brown, Hssays on the Characteristics, p. 2. 
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opposed as to the nature of the disease, are generally agreed that 
his style is powerfully infectious: It matters not whether we 
choose estimates from critics who were looking first-hand upon 
the literary fashions of the eighteenth century, or whether we 
go to the more recent opinions of those who from afar and with 
impartiality appraise the movements of the past; from Goldsmith 
to Gosse, Shaftesbury is admitted to have been a potent force in 
shaping the modes of expression. The former, in none too friendly 
a passage, concludes that “his lordship’s rank and fame have pro- 
cured him more imitators in Britain than any other writer ;”? 
and the latter, having spoken of him as “the most influential 
philosopher of the first half of the century,” goes on to remark: 
“ But with all its faults, with all its absurdities, the manner of 
Shaftesbury was stimulating and influential to a remarkable de- 
gree, and for one eighteenth century writer who was affected by 
the noble simplicity of Berkeley, there were a dozen who imitated 
the ingenuities, the subtle fancies, and the curious esthetic warmth 
of Shaftesbury.”* He “stamped a caricature of his individuality 
on the style of the succeeding half of the century.” 4 

Granting for the moment that he was an important stylistic 
figure in the century, it is interesting to note specific matters 
wherein he has been blamed and praised. Although much is found 
to compliment, the generality of opinion seems to make his par- 
ticular ascendency for the worse rather than for the better. Here 
again sentiment is cénveniently crystallized by Goldsmith and 
Gosse, who assert, respectively, that we find his imitators “all 
faithfully preserving his blemishes, but, unhappily, none of his 
beauties,” * and that “on the whole, this effect of his upon the 
style was wholly deleterious.” ° 

Gray is not alone in his charge that Shaftesbury could not be 
understood by his readers.” Blair makes him out to- be more 
attentive “to the pomp of language, than to clearness which he 
ought to have studied as a philosopher,” * and Leslie Stephen would 
have him “deficient in the cardinal virtues of clearness and 


* Goldsmith, The Bee, An Account of the Augustan Age. Putnam, New 
York, 1856. Vol. 1, p. 154. 

*>Gosse, Highteenth Century Literature, p. 387. 

* Ibid., p. 388. 5Vol. 1, p. 154. * Gosse, p. 387. 

™Letter to Stonehewer, Aug. 18, 1758. 

* Blair, Lectwres on Rhetoric. New York, 1824, p. 96. 
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order.” ® Fowler, on the other hand, writing as a philosopher, is 
equally confident that “he possesses the great merits of being 
easily read and understood.... There is perhaps no other 
English philosopher whose works can be read so rapidly, or whose 
ideas can be appropriated with equal facility, by a student of 
average intelligence.”*° The fact is that Shaftesbury is not 
readily understood, but the fault, if it be one, is not due more to 
his method than to his material. He is dealing with ideas that 
are profound, and cannot, therefore, write with the simplicity of 
one who is aiming merely at amusement. Shaftesbury gives every 
evidence of wanting to be understood, even though he does some- 
times have to labour to. accomplish his ends. If this were the 
place for a defense of his ways, it could be pointed out with appro- 
priateness that whatever else he is guilty of, the charge of casuistry 
can never be brought against him. By well-rounded phrases, 
repetitions, and perspicuous illustrations, he does not leave us in 
the dark as to his moral theories. 

The turgidity of his style is perhaps the quality which most 
frequently gives it its apparent rather than its real obscurity. 
“His defect, in precision, is not owing so much to indistinct and 
confused ideas, as to perpetual affectation. He is fond, to excess, 
of the pomp and parade of language; he is never satisfied with 
expressing anything clearly and simply; he must always give it 
the dress and state of majesty. Hence perpetual circumlocutions 
and many words and phrases employed to describe somewhat, that 
would have been described much better by one of them.”** Nor 
is Blair the only rhetorician in the century to condemn this tumid- 
ness; Campbell is in strict consonance. Having quoted from 
Shaftesbury’s Miscellaneous Reflections, he proceeds: “This is 
that figure of speech which the French critics call galimatias, and 
the English comprehend under the general name of bombast, and 
which may not improperly be defined the sublime of nonsense.” The 
real meaning is buried under “lofty images” and “high sounding 
words.” ** Such phrases as “curious affectation,”?* “strange 


*Stephen, Freethinking and Plainspeaking, p. 234. 

* Fowler, Thomas, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. New York, 1883, p. 62. 

“Blair, op. cif., Lect. x, p. 96. 

*Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric. London, 1823, p. 271. Other 
references to Shaftesbury’s style will be found on pp. 196, 211, 272, 416. 

* Fowler, p. 61. , 
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affectation,” *4 and “symptoms of affectation” ** abound in the 
pages of criticism. It is in this particular quality of “ style, always 
laboured, often bombastic and curiously contrasted with the sim- 
plicity of his contemporary Addison” ** that he is felt to be most 
inimical to good taste in prose. 

Blair evidently was more fortunate than are many moderns in 
having had access to an original copy of the surreptitious edition 
of the Inquiry concerning Virtue, published by Toland in 1699. 
By comparing it with the work as corrected by Shaftesbury, he 
saw “one of the most curious and useful examples that I know, 
of what is called limae labor: the art of polishing language, break- 
ing long sentences, and working up an imperfect draught into a 
highly finished performance.” ** This introduces us to what sub- 
sequent writers have regarded as another characteristic fault in 
Shaftesbury, and another quality in him which affected the manner 
of his imitators and admirers. To some he carried this desire for 
exact form to such an extent that he became frigid and stiff. To 
Lamb he seemed “to have written with his coronet on, and his 
Earl’s mantle before him.” *® He seems to have aimed at a certain 
gentility of expression, and to have been tempted thereby into an 
artificial classicism, devoid, at times, of spontaneity and freshness. 
“He seems to have considered it vulgar, and beneath the dignity 
of a man of quality to speak like other men. ... In every sen- 
tence, we see the marks of labour and art; nothing of that ease 
which expresses sentiment coming naturally and warm from the 
heart.” *® This formalism is present in connection with his in- 
tended humor, of which he was almost entirely devoid. For- 
tunately he usually tells us when he is about to be facetious. As 
Blair pertinently remarked, “he is stiff, even in pleasantry; and 
laughs in form, like an author and not like a man.” *° We feel 
at times that Shaftesbury must have been conscious of the weari- 
someness of his unrelieved stretches of polished pages, and of the 
consequent necessity of a small modicum of jest for the sake of 
variety. However this may be, the fact is that there is a con- 
spicuously pervasive gentility throughout his pages. 


“%Gosse, p. 387. 

* Goldsmith, Works. New York, 1856. Vol. 1, p. 154. 
“Dictionary of National Biography.  ™ Lecture xtx, p. 188, note. 
“Lamb, Works. New York and London, 1903. Vol. 11, p. 199. 

* Blair, Lecture xrx, p. 188. » Thid. 
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Perhaps in few other respects has Shaftesbury’s example given 
more color to subsequent writings than in his ecstatic utterances 
concerning nature and nature’s God. The rhapsodic outbursts of 
Theocles were imitated repeatedly, both in prose and verse. Their 
familiarity is well attested by the fact that Smollett felt free to 
refer to them specifically in Peregrine Pickle. Mr. Jolter and the 
Doctor had had a heated discussion upon the relative merits of 
monarchical and democratic forms of government. Elevated over 
his success, the latter, among other things, “ made a transition to 
the moral sense of Shaftesbury, and concluded his harangue with 
the greatest part of that frothy writer’s rhapsody, which he 
repeated with all the violence of enthusiastic agitation to the 
unspeakable satisfaction of his entertainer, and the unutterable 
admiration of Pallet, who looked upon him as something super- 
natural and divine.”** Neither the fact that the doctor knew it 
by heart, nor that Peregrine and Pallet admired it so unreservedly, 
need be taken cum grano salis; both, doubtless, were characteristic 
of the time. As late as 1796 Horace Walpole was deeply impressed 
by the same kind of passages, and for the same reasons. “ He 
delivers his doctrines in ecstatic diction, like one of the Magi 
inculcating philosophical visions to an eastern auditory.” ?* ‘So 
nearly do these animated outpourings resemble blank verse that 
Berkeley, in ridicule, printed them as such.** We may brand 
them as “frothy ” *4 or “truly dismal ” *° if we like, but we have 
only to compare them with the first part of Thomson’s Hymn at 
the end of the Seasons, with Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion, with Brooke’s Universal Beauty, and with Cooper’s The Power 
of Harmony to see the unmistakable marks of imitation. This 
rapport which Shaftesbury felt in all nature is responsible for 
“the serene stateliness of his style at its best,” ?* and is reflected 
in semi-theistic, semi-pantheistic passages from his time on. 

Thus far we have spoken only of those qualities of style for 
which Shaftesbury was and is blameworthy; but this is scarcely 
more than half the story. For he does possess qualities of style 
and imagination that have charmed, and that tend to palliate his 


** Chap. XLIII. 

* Walpole, Royal and Noble Authors. 1806. Vol. tv, p. 51. 

* Works. Oxford, 1901. Vol. 1; Alciphron, Dial. V, pp. 220-221. 

*4 See above, Smollett. 

* Stephen, Freethinking and Plainspeaking, p. 231. > Gosse, p. 171. 
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errors. Blair, whose adverse criticism we have already noted, 
allows that he “was well acquainted with the power of words; 
these which he employs are generally proper and well sounding ; 
he has a great variety of them; and his arrangement, as shall be 
afterward shown, is commonly beautiful.” 2" Fulfilling his promise 
in a subsequent lecture, he says: “ Of later writers, Shaftesbury 
is, upon the whole, the most correct in his numbers. As his ear 
was delicate, he has attended to music in all his sentences; and 
he is peculiarly happy in this respect, that he has avoided the 
monotony into which writers, who study the grace of sound, are 
very apt to fall; having diversified his periods with a great 
variety.” ** Elsewhere he ascribes “that appearance of strength, 
dignity and varied harmony, which Lord Shaftesbury’s style pos- 
sesses” ?° to the “degree of inversion” in which he indulged. 
Leland, who had every reason to wish it were otherwise, admitted 
with candor: “The quality of the writer, his lively and beautiful 
imagination, the delicacy of taste he hath shown in many instances, 
and the graces and embellishments of his style, though perhaps 
sometimes too affected, have procured him many admirers.” *° 
Goldsmith made his philosophical manner “nearer to that of 
Cicero than any English author has yet arrived at.”** Swift 


compliments the Letter concerning Enthusiasm as being “ very 
well writ,” **? and Hurd places The Moralists among the three 
English Dialogues “ fit to be mentioned.” ** Of the Characteristics 
as a whole the Preface to the 1733 edition remarks: “ All the best 


judges are agreed that we have never had any work in the English 
language so beautiful, so delightful and so instructive.” Although 
we have been concerned above primarily with the opinions of his 
own century as to his style, it is well to remind ourselves that 
modern critics have not reversed the judgments of the past. 


7 Lect. x, p. 96. 

* Lect. xm, p. 127. Compare Campbell, The Art of Rhetoric, London, 
1823, p. 196, where he objects to “the collusion of words which are 
naturally unfit for coalescing.” . 

*Lect. xr, p. 115. * Deistical Writers, Vol. 1, p. 48. 

™ Works. 1856. Vol. 1, p. 154. 

“Correspondence. London, 1910, p. 111. 

*® Works. London, 1811. Vol. m1, pp. 24-25. He says, “ The Dialogues 
I mean are, The Moralists by Lord Shaftesbury; Mr. Addison’s Treatise 
on Medals; and the Minute Philosopher of Bishop Berkeley.” Also quoted 
by Warton, Essay on Pope, Vol. a, p. 198. 
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Stephen, although he finds that his “mouthing is simply de- 
testable” *4 and speaks of his “ plentiful effusion of rhetoric,” 
allows “a true vigor and originality in Shaftesbury, which entitles 
him to high respect.” **° Gosse is more extravagant in his en- 
comium, making him a “sort of Ruskin in the Augustan Age,” 
“one of the most independent and graceful of prose-writers of 
the age of Anne.” *° 

Within the limitations of this study, a more concrete analysis 
of Shaftesbury’s style has not been possible. The reader can 
readily supply, from the Characteristics, his own illustrations of 
the points that have been suggested. From this mosaic of opinions, 
however, it is apparent that Shaftesbury exerted a profound influ- 
ence over the writers of the decades immediately following the 
appearance of his works; that this effect was partly to the dis- 
advantage of clear and artistic expression; that to him can be 
traced much that is vaguely intelligible, high sounding, affected, 
tumid, and genteel in the writings of the century; that much of 
the ecstatic praise of nature and of nature’s God can be traced to 
the rhapsodies of The Moralists; and that inevitably many of his 
charms of cadence and imagination were reflected in subsequent 
writers. Vague generalizations and rotund commonplaces abound 
in much of the controversial literature of the period. Exact verbal 
borrowings may be traced in such ethical poetry as Pope’s Essay 
on Man. A peculiar esthetic warmth, based on a belief in the 
sufficiency of external nature, faith in the goodness of human 
nature, and an identity of the Good and the Beautiful, appears 
variously in such writers as Pope, Thomson, Akenside, Cooper, 
Brooke, Hervey, Burns, Blake, Wordsworth, and Keats. Further- 
more it must be remembered that style is inextricably related to 
subject-matter. Shaftesbury gave currency to certain benevolent 
and optimistic doctrines that literally obsessed the thought of the 
century. This similarity of idea led inevitably to a monotonous 
similarity of expression. Moral and ethical tenets were reiterated 
in phrases painfully alike. In short, Shaftesbury, both because of 
his contagious manner and his attractive matter, stamped himself 
indelibly upon the prose and poetry of his century. 


Beloit College. WiLuiAM E. ALDERMAN. 


*“ Freethinking and Plainspeaking, p. 232. 
* English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. 1, p. 27. 
* Highteenth Century Literature, p. 173. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH EPISTOLA ALEXANDRI AD 
ARISTOTELEM 


The Old English version of Alexander’s celebrated letter to 
Aristotle is characterised by certain linguistic features of special 
interest. These have for the most part been satisfactorily examined 
and classified by Braun.* For the purposes of this discussion it is 
necessary merely to call attention to a few of the more outstanding 
peculiarities. The West-Saxon of Alerander’s Letter is freouently 
interspersed with an Anglian element, such forms occurring as 
nympe, rifra, semninga, strel, pecelle, et cetera. The preposition 
im, an Anglian characteristic,? is found side by side with on 
throughout the text. On occurs 97 times; in (prep.), 75 times, 


+Lautlehre der angelsichsischen Version der ‘Epistola Alexandri ad 
Aristotelem.’ Borna—Leipzig 1911. 

2 In, of course, is not totally absent from W. S. texts, being found even 
in Alfred. Its occurrence in W. S. may frequently be attributed either to 
Latin influence or to an Anglian original from which the W. S. copy was 
made. Furthermore, W. S. in may be a direct descendant from Early W. S. 
in. In the post-Alfredian period, however, W. S. in gave place very largely 
to on. At the same time, Anglian scribes,—employing on both in a W. S. 
meaning and in a characteristically Anglian sense of to or at (Germ. 
auf) ,—preserved in for a large variety of expressions. These, for the 
greater part, differed from the W. S. only in the substitution of in for on; 
but, in some instances,—such as the Anglian use of in (= on, upon, Germ. 
auf) where W. S. employed the more specific prepositions ofer, wppan,— 
the difference in dialectal usage is marked. Throughout Alexander’s Letter 
the Anglian and W. S. types of certain of these prepositional expressions 
occur side by side. Such, for example, are: in hwylcere yldo (f. 112a, 7), 
on yldo (f. 130a, 12); in augustes monbe (f. 118b, 11), on iulius monte 
(f. 109a, 2); on maius monde (f. 129a, 18); in onweald (f. 108b, 15), 
on onwald (f. 109a, 7), on onweald (f. 128a, 18); in bere sweartan niht 
(f. 125b, 2), on niht (f. 1lla, 1); ete. Among the many uses to which 
Anglian in is put may be mentioned the following, all of which are found 
in Alewander’s Letter: followed by the dative to express place in which, 
place where, time when, time during which, manner, state of being, state 
of mind; by the accusative to express motion toward a place, place in 
which, time when, and specification. For a detailed analysis of the Anglian 
senses of in and on cf. W. Krohmer, Altenglisch in wnd on; T. Miller, 
Introduction to Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, pp. xxxiiiff; H. M. Belden, 
The Prepositions in, on, to, fore, and et in Anglo-Saxon Prose; R. Jordan, 
Eigentiimlichkeiten des anglischen Wortschatzes, p. 42. 
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followed by both the dative and the accusative cases. In only 23 
out of these 75 instances could the use of in be ascribed to the 
influence of the Latin original; so that on the whole it appears 
to be a question of dialect. By way of comparison it may here be 
noted that in Wonders of the East, which immediately precedes 
Alexander’s Letter in the codex, and which was transcribed by the 
same copyist,? the preposition on occurs 51 times, while in the 
same piece there are but five instances of the preposition in, four 
of which may be due to the influence of the Latin original. In 
the plain West-Saxon Christophorus fragment, likewise copied 
into the codex by the scribe of Alexander’s Letter,’ on appears 34 
times; in, not at all. Another point of interest is the use of the 
genitive plural in -o, no less than six examples of which occur in 
the text: sidfato, f. 118b, 11; earfedo, f. 125a, 14; Medo, f. 111b, 
3; ondswaro, f. 112a, 13; trio f. 12%a, 19; and weordmyndo, f. 131a, 
12. Of the diphthongs io and eo there is, as in Beowulf, which 
immediately follows,* no consistent use. 

For a manuscript with such dialectal characteristics as these the 
determination of provenance is a matter of nice judgment. Braun’s 
detailed analysis of the text gives weight to his conclusion: 
“, . . werden wir kaum fehlgehen, wenn wir den Entstehungsort 
unseres Denkmals an der kentischen Grenze suchen. Was die 
geringe Anzahl anglischer Formen betrifft, die sich in unserem 
Texte finden, so werden diese wohl von einem Schreiber herriihren, 
der auf anglischem Gebiete tatig war. An eine sachsische Um- 
schrift eines alteren anglischen Originals ist bei der erdriickenden 
Mehrheit reiner westsichsischer Formen nicht leicht zu denken.”* 

With this opinion one may well differ. The Anglian quality of 
the text is too marked to be dismissed as Braun dismisses it. 
Without the least violation of critical standards an Anglian original 
may be postulated for Alexander’s Letter, especially in view of the 
fact that an Anglian source is attributed by Knappe ® to the pre- 
ceding piece, The Wonders of the East. Here, transcribed by the 
same hand, we have two texts which for the greater part are West- 


*On this point cf. Rypins, “The Beowulf Codex,” Modern Philology 
xvut, 546 ff. 

*Cf. Rypins, “A Contribution to the Study of the Beowulf Codex,” 
PMLA. xxxv1, 167 ff. 

5 Lautlehre, p. 5. * Die Wunder des Ostens, Berlin 1906. 
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Saxon in character, but both of which possess certain distinctively 
Anglian features. The natural conclusion in such a case is 
obviously to ascribe to the copyist the departures from the West- 
Saxon norm. If, however, as Braun suggests, the dialectal varia- 
tions are due solely to a scribe “der auf anglischem Gebiete tatig 
war,” how is the fact to be accounted for that this same scribe 
produced the entirely West-Saxon St. Christopher fragment with- 
out introducing into the text a single Anglian form? 

Discrepancies of this kind can easily enough be reconciled simply 
by postulating an earlier generation of transcriptions than that 
from which our scribe made his copy,—a critical method which 
too often proves irresistible to scholars who insist, despite the 
paucity of evidence, on solving linguistic problems for which no 
real solution can be found. Against Braun’s supposition of scribal 
interpolation of Anglian forms, and in support of the contention 
that the accuracy of our scribe is, as such things go, unimpeach- 
able, we need but assume that this interpolating scribe was the 
author of a manuscript which served as the original from which 
the scribe of Alerander’s Letter made his copy. Braun’s scribe, 
then, would have given an Anglian tinge to his transcription of a 
West-Saxon manuscript, and the scribe whose text is here in 
question, being an accurate copyist, would in his turn, of course, 
accurately have preserved this dialectal peculiarity. Thus could 
the hypothesis that Alezxander’s Letter, as we now have it, was a 
faithful copy of its original be harmonized with Braun’s conclusion 
that the Anglian element in the text is the result of scribal altera- 
tion. Thus indeed could almost any such conflicting opinions be 
reconciled by postulations of sufficient ingenuity. There is, quite 
certainly, room for speculation in some instances as to earlier 
copies of texts than those at hand. The existence of manuscript 
families whose genealogy can be clearly established is a fact which 
undoubtedly justifies a certain amount of critical conjecture as to 
manuscript originals now lost. But to exercise this right of con- 
jecture in every case where solution is otherwise unattainable or 
unsatisfactory, and to elaborate upon such conjectural tissue the 
intricate design of a complicated theory, is to dull criticism, to 
enervate scholarly methods of attack, and altogether to nullify the 
real value of employing hypothesis in the few cases where with 
profit it may cautiously be employed. 
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Here, at any rate, in connection with Alerander’s Letter, no 
postulate of previous copies of the text need be made, and the 
question asked just prior to this pertinent if long digression re- 
mains, accordingly, unanswered. How, we repeat, is the fact to 
be accounted for that a scribe “der auf anglischem Gebiete tatig 
war” neglected to introduce into his transcript of the Life of St. 
Christopher a single trace of Anglian orthography? The explana- 
tion, it would seem, has not been satisfactorily given by Braun. 
Does it not seem reasonable to admit that the Anglian element 
was already in the texts of Alerander’s Letter and The Wonders 
of the East when they came under the hand of our scribe, while 
the Life of St. Christopher, as he had it before him, was written 
in West-Saxon of a very pure type? This view demands no postu- 
late of lost manuscripts; it fits in with and strengthens the belief, 
elsewhere discussed,’ in the accuracy of the scribe; it is simple, 
straightforward, and clear. It supplies an answer to the objection 
raised to Braun’s theory. It is built up on facts. True, internal 
evidence alone brings us to this conclusion, and such evidence, as 
Skeat has warned us * must be used with caution. Such interpre- 
tation of the facts, however, as is here suggested seems well within 
the bounds of legitimate criticism; and the conclusion that the 
scribe is not responsible for the Anglian element in our unique 
Old English copy of Alezander’s Letter, but that this dialectal 
feature was characteristic of its earlier version or versions, is sub- 
mitted as a reasonable corrective of such theories as have hitherto 
been advanced. 

The text of Alexander’s Letter, whether its dialectal origin be 
definitely established or not, is of special value to the lexicographer. 
Throughout the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary by Bosworth-Toller, and 
frequently in that portion of Toller’s Supplement thereto which 
has been published, important citations are made from the text of 
Alexander’s Letter as it was printed by Cockayne.® The number 
of words which occur here only, or which are used in this piece 
with peculiar meaning or unusual spelling, is relatively great. It 
is unfortunate that Toller had no better editions at hand from which 
to make citations for his Supplement than Cockayne’s and Basker- 


™PMLA. xxxvt, 167 ff. 
* Gospel of St. John, p. x. 
°Narratiuncule anglice conscripte, London 1861. 
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vill’s.*° The lexicographic importance of Alezander’s Letter may 
best be seen from the following list of words chosen from the text, 
which for their spelling, their meaning, or their rarity deserve 


special attention. 


aceglod 
aneglede 
asecgendnis 
bylifigead 
cannon 

(cane, reeds) ** 
cristallisce 
of dele 

(ex parte mea) 
eastpeodum 
ealfarena ** 
elpendban 
endlefte 
epistol (masc.) 
feohbigenga 
federfotnieten 
flegdon 
foeran 
forfeallan 
gehliuran 
gefylde 
gen, genra 
gegeafede 
geteped 
gewearmigan 


gimmisc (adj.) 
glengista 
godmegen 
godsprec 
godwebwyrhta 
gryto 
gehere 
heahcleofa 
hio, e; f. (fortune) 
hon 
horned 
hos 
hreadweteru 
hreogan 
hrifra, rifra 
hringwise 
ingemong 
instyred 
irengeloma 
lafor 
laurisce 
leonige 
(hleonige)*? 
longsceaft 
needercyn 


neahdun 
neahea 
neahmunt 
neahweeter 
nerwett 
nowper 
oferhleodrian 

(to exceed) 
onhongedon 
onlocian 
orenum 
(ornum, fromorne) 
palther 

ig 2 
sceawigend (subst.) 
slit 
stanhol 
tigrisc 
tweondan 
purhborian 
unforswypdum 
unmeetlic 
unretu 
widgalnisse 


Stantey I. Ryprns. 


San Francisco State Teachers College. 





INTER-RELATIONSHIPS IN BLAKE’S SONGS 


Many people have seen that certain poems in the “Songs of 
Innocence” form an answer to, or a contrast with, pieces in 
“Songs of Experience”; but how many have noticed that every 
poem in the earlier series has in the later a corresponding poem 
or even two corresponding poems? 


2% Anglia Iv, 139. 


“Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes xxxmr, 440. 


2 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes xxxtt, 94. 
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That Blake himself meant the two series to be considered phases 
of the one whole, appears from his publishing of them together as 
“Songs of Innocence and Experience.” 

In 1874 came out, for the first time, verses printed as “A 
Motto”; these were found in a Ms. marked for prospective use 
in the “Songs.” The opening two lines obviously refer to 
“Tnnocence,” the remaining six to “ Experience”: 


The Good are attracted by men’s perceptions, 
And think not for themselves, 

Till Experience teaches them to catch 
And to cage the Fairies and Elves. 


And then the Knave begins to snarl, 
And the Hypocrite to howl; 

And all his good friends show their private ends, 
And the Eagle is known from the Owl. 


Now, on the publication of the “Songs of Innocence” in 1787, 
Blake was twenty-nine; on that of the “Songs of Experience,” 
thirty-six. No doubt he changed a little during that interval, but 
not so much as to make absolutely all the sentiments expressed 
in the later series the fruit of profound conviction: the mere 
similarity of the titles and the patent fact that he intended the 
second volume to be a contrast with the first, form a good literary 
ground for assuming that Blake (who was, when he wished, thor- 
oughly consecutive in his engraving and painting) later undertook 
to make the “ Songs of Experience” in every way a contrast with, 
and completion of, the “Songs of Innocence.” There are sufficient 
obvious parallels to render this theory tenable. 

But Blake did not follow out his scheme to its logical limits: 
the later series contains twenty-seven poems,—for we take it that 
all will grant A Cradle Song its rightful place there,—while the 
earlier series comprises only twenty pieces. And so, if we wish 
to maintain our theory that every song of “Innocence” has its 
te-echo in “ Experience,” we have in some instances to assign two 
poems in the later volume as completing one in the earlier. The 
task proves difficult to fulfil, and some of the parallels may seem 
to invite refutation; but it must be remembered that Blake was 
an unusual man and would consider as self-evident correspondences 
that we more prosaic people might deem hardly satisfactory. Yet 
even the problematic groupings will, on close examination and 
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after serious reflection, be found not only feasible but also sub- 
stantially justified. 

The following, then, is the detailed list of inter-relationships 
between the “Songs of Experience” and the “Songs of Inno- 
cence,” respectively :—Introduction together with Earth’s Answer, 
two parts of one artistic whole, contrast with the earlier Intro- 
duction; Holy Thursday corresponds with the other poem of that 
title; The Little Girl Lost (In futurity, etc.) and The Little Girl 
Found (All the night in woe) contrast with The Little Boy Lost 
(Father, father) and The Little Boy Found (The little boy lost 
in the lonely fen) ; the later with the earlier Chimney Sweeper; 
the Nurse’s songs form a pair, with similar first lines; The 
Sick Rose contrasts with The Blossom,—and likewise The Sun- 
flower constitutes a philosophic, “experienced” variant of this 
same Blossom; The Fly makes a metrical companion to Spring,— 
this being the most superficial of the parallels; The Angel forms 
a seemingly recondite correspondence with A Dream, but dreams 
stood: for much with Blake; The Tiger offsets The Lamb; The 
Garden of Love contrasts with the Laughing Song—asceticism with 
jollity; The Little Vagabond, casuistic, answers the naive Little 
Black Boy; London opposes The Shepherd,—a grouping that re- 
calls the age-old town-against-country debate ; The Human Abstract 
goes with On Another’s Sorrow,—perhaps the most difficult corre- 
spondence, but one that, philosophically justified, stands, by the 
further process of elimination, as quite feasible; Infant Sorrow 
contrasts with Infant Joy; Christian Forbearance, full of subtle 
sarcasm, offsets Night, rich in loving kindness,—guileful men set 
over against guileless animals; A Divine Image corresponds with 
The Divine Image; A Cradle Song (Sleep, sleep, beauty bright), 
first placed among the Songs of Experience by W. M. Rossetti, 
manifestly answers to the piece thus entitled in the earlier series; 
The Schoolboy offers a poignant alternative to The Echoing Green; 
and T’o Tirzah fulfils the same function for the later collection as 
The Voice of the Ancient Bard does for the earlier. 

But, though that grouping disposes of all the “Songs of Inno- 
cence,” there yet remain a few “Songs of Experience.” We can, 
however, determine immediately the réle of the companion poems, 
A Little Boy Lost (Nought loves another as itself) and A Little 
Girl Lost (Children of the future age) ; they resume and greatly 
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add to the thoughts expressed in the contrasted pairs of poems 
concerning lost children that we have already noted. 

Moreover, the three remaining songs of the later series form, 
along with one piece mentioned before, a curious group: each 
poem contains a theme both of innocence and of experience. In 
The Fly (corresponding only in metric with Spring), the ‘ insect 
youth’ represents innocence, the reasoning man—experience; in 
The Clod and the Pebble, the clod speaks most innocently, the 
pebble sophisticatedly ; The Lily points first to the fruit of expe- 
rience, then to the blessing of purity and innocence; and My Pretty 
Rose Tree, best of all, concisely and lyrically illustrates the twofold 
subject in the one so-called song “of Experience.” These double- 
theme poems result either from the poet’s desire to expand the 
later series or from his occasional distaste for an absolutely regular 
plan. 

This table of contrasts and correspondences will be further borne 
out by a study of the Tate Gallery collection of Blake’s pictures, 
for some are unfinished and some very simple, and others—more 
especially the allegorical groupings—reveal a considerable intricacy 
of design and a careful balancing of themes. 

Oxford. Eric PARTRIDGE. 
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Documentos lingiiisticos de Espana. I: Reino de Castilla. Por 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal. Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histé- 
ricos, 1919. 8vo., xii-++ 506 pp. 


The present volume is published by the “ Junta para ampliacién 
de estudios e investigaciones cientificas,” and is to be followed by 
a second dealing with Leén, and a third devoted to Aragén and 
Navarre. While the book bears the date 1919, it was not put into 
circulation until the end of 1922, and it is to be hoped that this 
delay points to the early appearance of the remaining volumes of 
the series. It seems well to state at once that the undertaking is 
of primary and even monumental importance for the study of the 
Spanish language. 

The texts of the 372 documents are paleographic, and give evi- 
dence of the utmost care in transcription and editing. In fact, 
for a large number of the texts the editor had at hand photographic 
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copies, and for all documents of the Archivo Histérico Nacional 
the originals were used for correcting the proofs. Consequently, 
we can approach the subject of linguistics with full confidence in 
the accuracy of our printed material. The editor promises a sec- 
ond volume in which: “hablaré del valor lingiiistico de los docu- 
mentos, estudiaré algunos fendmenos importantes que en ellos 
pueden observarse, y daré un glosario completo de las voces que 
emplean.” 

All documents in the volume are published for the first time, 
with the exception of some thirty, which are duly noted. To these 
should be added numbers 302 and 303, which were published by 
Morel-Fatio in Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo, 11, 35-38. The 
collection consists primarily of notarial texts in contrast to royal 
grants and decrees, and includes all the known “ diplomas” of 
Castille that were written in Spanish between the years 1100 and 
1230, and those written in Latin when they contain “ formas 
romances interesantes.” ‘There is also one diploma of the eleventh 
century, and others of that century are to be published in a sub- 
sequent volume together with further texts illustrating the primi- 
tive period of the language. 

The documents range, in date, from 1044 to 1492, and are dis- 
tributed chronologically as follows: one of the eleventh century, 
forty-three of the twelfth, 175 of the first half of the thirteenth, 
ninety-six of the second half of the thirteenth, forty-two of the 
fourteenth, and sixteen of the fifteenth century. The basic ar- 
rangement is, however, geographical, and the fundamental divi- 
sions represent the kingdom of Castille as it gradually expanded 
until it included Granada in 1492. Consequently, we find the 
following linguistic groups, which depict at the same time the 
political, administrative, and cultural extension of the Castilian 
tongue: La Montafia, Campé, Castilla del Norte, Rioja, Alava, 
Burgos, Osma, Valladolid y Cerrato, Segovia y Avila, Sigiienza, 
Toledo, Cuenca, Plasencia, Andalucia, and Murcia. Nevertheless, 
we find an occasional dialect form introduced by a Leonese or 
Navarrese notary, especially the latter (cf. pp. 114, 157). 

The volume contains a historical introduction on the Reino de 
Castilla, and each geographical group has a similar introduction. 
These historical studies are models of clearness and scholarship, 
and form an admirable help to a critical knowledge of medieval 
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history and of the historico-linguistic value of the documents. 
Finally, the book ends with a chronological index of the published 
texts. 

Coming now to the documents themselves and bearing in mind 
their fundamentally linguistic purpose, we realize the importance 
of establishing the date and place of each. The problems in this 
connection are, at times, serious and involved, as Menéndez Pidal 
has so clearly set forth in his preface. The great majority of the 
texts contain the date; the rest, some eight in number, have been 
dated exactly or approximately, with one exception, number 165, 
which can be identified merely as previous to the year 1215. In 
the matter of place, on the other hand, more than one-half of the 
372 documents contain no specific mention of the place where they 
were written. The establishment of the date and place forms part 
of the critical apparatus of each defective or obscure document, 
and we have, in consequence, some interesting analyses based on a 
comparative study of scribes, contracting parties, witnesses; even 
topography and historical phonetics are called into service (cf. nos. 
5 and 150). Furthermore, the identifying of all place-names 
forms part of the critical material of each document. Other edi- 
torial material includes the present location of the various manu- 
scripts, their size, status, and physical condition, the use of re- 
agents, the presence and condition of the seal and ribbon. The 
notes on the handwriting not only record the scribal errors and 
carelessness, but describe the peculiarities of writing and devote 
special attention to the transcription of ¢, s, z, and Visigothic z. 
Likewise, there is mention of the superfluous tildes, and for some 
texts these tildes are reproduced in illustration; for example, nos. 
247, 248, 295. 

As to the character of the documents, the large majority are, of 
course, records of sales, rents, mortgages, etc.; but we have also 
examples of wills, inventories, personal quarrels and truces, fueros 
(166), and even the business record of a frontier custom-house 
(355). Nor is this all, for two documents are written in Jewish 
Spanish (23, 24) and there are others in which Jews are the prin- 
cipal contracting parties. Similarly, no. 261 is a Spanish version 
of a grant on the part of a Mozarab, and Arabic signatures are not 
infrequent in other contracts. It is evident that such diversity of 
contents has its importance for linguistic study, but there is 

3 
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another side also. Back of the legal verbiage, clumsy syntax, and 
every-day vocabulary, the human element is not lacking, and we 
get into real personal touch with some of the hundreds of indi- 
viduals who reveal their personal traits through the veil of notarial 
phraseology. To illustrate this point, however, would take us 
beyond the scope of the present review, and it must suffice to state 
that these notarial documents have a distinct value for the study 
of the culture of the race. 

In a few instances we find items that bring us into contact with 
outstanding figures of Spanish literature itself. ‘Thus the editor 
notes the occurrence of the name of Gonzalo de Berceo in docu- 
ments of the years 1237, 1242, 1246 (p. 132), to which should be 
added a further item of 1228 where Berceo is witness to a sale of 
land in Logrofio (87, 23). Other literary figures are Juan Manuel 
and Alfonso el Sabio, who are promulgators of several documents 
of the collection. The renown of Mio Cid is evidenced in two 
distinct ways. His epic name is recorded in 1212 in that of an 
utterly obliterated town, Ribadella de Mio Cid (208, note), not 
far from the present city of Burgos. Also the term Mio Cid was 
known in 1206 as the name of a certain Pedro Ruiz Mio Cid 
(266, 32), and in 1201 we have as a witness a certain don Pelajo 
filjo de Meo Cid (156, 16). We even have record of a donna Cida 
of Burgos in a document of 1188 (152, 36). Finally, traces of 
the Carolingian epic are seen in a document of 1277 which is 
signed at Toledo “en los palacios que fueron de Galiana” (287, 
75). 

Approaching the book from the standpoint of language, I shall 
attempt to give some idea of the richness of the material and the 
opportunities for the study of problems that are fundamental in 
their application. As mentioned above, the editor has been at great 
pains to differentiate the various symbols for the dento-sibilants, 
8, ¢, z, and even ¢ (Diat, 107, 5), sz (szapatero, 156, 13), sq 
(paresquiere, 266, 71). ‘The occurrence of the form fegga in the 
very first document suggests a study of the dento-palatals and the 
struggle of the medieval scribes to depict the sounds é, §, 2. For 
example, in disso (4, 15), ss has the value of voiceless §, whereas 
in fegga (1, 6), peggare (71, 28) the gq has the value of voiceless 
é, and in figgo (5, 15), ualleggo (39, 12) it represents voiced 2, 
as does final g in waleg de,Rabina (39,11). Note also the variant 
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teiho for tejo (3, 15), in contrast to eiho for e yo (155, 21), and 
hyuez for juez (212, 17) ; also Sanggez (36, 11), Sangez (1, 17), 
and even Sanczo (38, 10). Similarly, for the prepalatal we find 
such variations as ohe (13, 6), ke (1, 7), cke (147, 21), as also 
ckarta (159, 15), and even Chastella (161, 27). 

In the case of the liquids, the symbols were more stable in their 
phonetic values, and this very fact throws light on the colloquial 
pronunciation of various word-groups. Thus final n may become 
m by partial assimilation to the initial labial of a following word: 
em voz (128, 6), em Burgos (150, 7), som pagados (128, 7), 
Gyllem Pejdrez (215, 36). In some instances we see complete 
assimilation, as in co motones (273, 22), errio (4, 49) for el rio, 
uolla (340, 9) for wos la. This principle is especially in evidence 
with the title don when followed by initial m: do Migaal (2, 15), 
do Malric (12, 10), dom Michael (50, 19). We even find the 
form do Micolas (62, 43), which is clearly by analogy to Michael, 
Matric, and other baptismal names with initial m. A somewhat 
similar assimilation of voiced to voiceless consonant is seen in one 
case when Lop Diaz is written Lop Tiaz (90, 19), and inversely 
Lob Lopez (112, 17). 

The baptismal name Diago shows a development that is rather 
clearly established by the documents. When followed by a family 
name beginning with Go (for example, Diago Gomez), we have 
Diag Gomez (3, 9), and the later development, Dia Gomez (2, 5), 
Dia Goncaluez (159, 9). Then the apocopated form Dia spreads 
to other family names, as, Dia Perez (61, 13), Dia Bernaldez (56, 
16), Dia Diag (106, 30), Dia Sanchez (60, 12). A final stage, 
representing the wearing away of final a in atonic hiatus in the’ 
stress-group, is seen in Die Gutierres (11, 4), which parallels the 
development of Garcia in Garsie Ladron and Garsie de Aggo 
(5, 41). The same general principle accounts for villa) ville in 
Uille Gutierre (22,.14). Likewise, the name Ysabel, as found in 
Ysabel Martinez (204, 18), undergoes an interesting analogical 
change when the husband’s baptismal name begins with prepalatal 
or postpalatal g; thus: “Dona Guwisabel la mugier de Guillem de 
Bordel ” (169, 16), “Yo Guysabel Martinez muger que so del 
dicho Garcia Martin” (360, 4). The rare form Sanct Caluador 
(in which the scribe has omitted the cedilla) occurs in the year 
1186 (15, 5), and is a welcome addition to the example in the 
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Poema del Cid, 2924, and to the second in a document of 1196 
cited by Menéndez Pidal, Cantar, 1, 174. Menéndez Pidal’s ex- 
planation of the form Sant Caluador on the basis of dissimilation 
of the two initial consonants does not seem as probable as that the 
scribe was representing with phonetic accuracy the consonantal 
group final ¢-+ initial 9, «. e., santSaluador > sanCaluador. 

The apocope of fijo to fi before a following personal name is well 
known in early Spanish, but our documents show such further 
forms as fil de, the plural filos dalgo (216, 18), the hybrid filijo 
(250, 6), and the reconstructed feminine form “fia de Munjo 
Royz” (225, 6). But in its strictly popular development the 
phenomenon of apocope does not stop here. F% de should develop 
phonetically into fid; and before a word in the same stress-group, 
beginning with initial d, the final d of fid should disappear. Con- 
sequently, we are not surprised to find fidon, as the ultimate form 
of fijo de don, in fidon Yague (129, 12), fidon Garcia (129, 13). 
Possibly, the same explanation may account for the disappearance 
of orthographic de in marido que so dona Sancha (339, 5), which 
the editor is inclined to regard as a scribal error. Before dropping 
the question of personal names, it may be noted that the texts 
contain numerous examples of feminine don before personal names 
beginning with a vowel, for example: don Oria (151, 7), don 
Urraca (113, 34), don Oro (249, 4), don Elo (281, 5), which sup- 
plement the interesting collection of examples in Cantar, 1, 206. 

In illustration of the problems of morphology, we may note the 

not infrequent use of so, mio, as feminine possessive adjectives, a 
use that is not confined to the Leonese dialect; thus, so muger 
* (262, 59), mjo mulier (214, 28), so gracia (93, 12), sos casas (41, 
35), etc. In number 369 occurs an interesting differentiation 
between the days of male and female saints: el san Johan, el san 
Michel, but la sancta Marja. The same confusion of fiesta and dia 
is seen in “la sant Migael” (166, 14), in contrast to “el otro dia 
de Sant Iuhan” (193, 22). 

The inflected verb-forms are, of course, full of interest and we 
simply note in illustration such variants as arrentamos (69, 5), 
promedt (327, 29), viendo (9, 5), cuejan (5%, 37), cuebran (125, 
7), tene (152, 23). The future subjunctive shows such forms as 
demandartes (34, 25), fiziertes (34, 36), mandartes (69, 21). The 
use of flexional o in the first singular of the future subjunctive is 
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extended to the imperfect in diesso (58, 19), pudiesso (66, 14). 
Note also the rare present subjunctive posseescades (371, 60) and 
the past participle frecho (238, 29). 

In the matter of syntax the problems are almost limitless, and 
many cry out for investigation and study. For the pronouns, note 
the adjectival use of el cual, with and without a following demon- 
strative, in documents of the years 1361, 1368, 1396: “Jo qual esto, 
que dicho es que vos vendo” (297, 17; cf. 1. 19), “ los quales estos 
quatro gientos e ginquaenta morauedis” (298, 18), “los quales 
dichos morauedis” (301, 15). The conventional partitive phrase 
della e della part is found in 91, 51; but we have also the more 
striking phrases todo o dello, todo o del, toda o della in documents 
written in Cordoba (336, 19; 340, 18; 341, 17; 347, 19; 348, 18; 
359, 20). Interesting illustrative material is found for the use of 
the relative adverb que as the equivalent of a quienes (244, 15) 
and de quienes (334, 7). The phrase algunos parientes de nos 
(257, 18) is remarkable on account of its rarity. Comparatively 
rare also is the anacoluthon similar to Poema del Cid, 181, in 
which bien or ‘ well and good’ is understood: “e ssi ffuere mayor, 
ssi non, que non ssea menor de como agora esta” (72, 22). Fin- 
ally, the adverbial phrase entanamientre, in a document of the 
year 1256 (344, 9), confirms the only other example known to the 
reviewer, namely, A polonio, 347 d. 

The syntax of the verbs is especially rich in suggestions. Note, 
in illustration, the not infrequent use of the future indicative in 
the preamble, “ Sepan todos omnes qui esta carta weran” (116, 5; 
etc.) ; and the dependent personal infinitive with acaescer, “ podria 
acaescer fallescer yo” (302, 22), “si acaesgiere morir yo” (302, 
26). 

It is hoped that the preceding observations and comments may 
give some idea of the exceptional scholarship of the Documentos 
lingiitsticos de Espana. Such an editorial undertaking has neces- 
sitated knowledge and training in the various fields of history, 
paleography, philology, literature, and scientific method, and in 
all we see the same master hand that has already contributed so 
much to Spanish studies. It is hoped, furthermore, that the review 
has duly emphasized the richness of the material awaiting study, 
and that it indicates the eagerness with which Spanish scholars 
will await the appearance of the supplementary volumes of the 
series. 
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In the following notes I have attempted to clarify several pas- 
sages that remain obscure through scribal carelessness: 

Examples of logical pre-position of descriptive adjectives are 
found in “ amigables conponedores” (127, 8), “ paciffica posses- 
sion” (145, 17), “clarescida sennora donna Catalina” (243, 11) ; 
while “publico notario” (62, 70) is probably a scribal error.— 
The demonstrative adjective is separated from its noun in “e por 
que esta cosa mais firme sea, por auos e por ala orden, esta fazemos 
carta” (315, 19). The editor’s comment on this passage is: 
“después de orden hay punto, y después de esta un signo extrafio.” 
The “signo extraiio” may possibly be a scribal device for showing 
misplacement of the word esta. Otherwise, it seems advisable to 
disregard the “ punto” and to put a comma after esta, thus mak- 
ing it modify the noun orden in post-position. Another passage 
that shows unusual and probably erroneous word-order of the adjec- 
tive tal is “ En tal, empero, manera fago a uos esta entrega” (371, 
59).—The por que of 231, 44, which the editor queries, become 
intelligible if we place a comma or semicolon after the preceding 
word, defendimiento, and interpret por que as a conjunctive phrase 
meaning ‘therefore’ or ‘consequently,’ as in 290, 13; 329, 18; 
363, 19.—In 333, 18, que has the force of a concessive conjunction, 
unless, as is more probable, we have a scribal lapse for aun que; 
ef. line 33 of the same document.—The use of por que in the 
following sentence is obscure: “ Otrosi querellaron que los alcalles 
e los alguaziles que prendien los clerigos quando ffazien por que, 
e los non querien dar a sus perlados que los judguen assi como 
derecho es” (229, 46). It would seem that we must read: 
“quando [non] ffazien por que,” or emend por que to ya que, 
‘algo.’—In “ Testigos que este pleito uieron e lo dieron” (279, 
49), the Jo is probably o preceded by the identifying c-curve, and 
we may read: “ uieron e odieron.”—* E si por auentura fuere .. . 
que fuerza o dampno recebiemos (read recebieremos) .. . que 
perdian (read pierdan) todo esto quelles damos” (273, 35).—234, 
43, read mostrare for mostrara.—194, 10, “en (read con) entradas 
e exidas.”—286, 58, “en aguas corientes e (en) manantes.”— 
231, 34, “(de) denoche.”—117, 14, “Et [si] por auentura,” also 
336, 17.—328, 21, “la que [fue] de Gil Rromo ”; cf. lines 19 and 
22 of the same document.—334, 26, “tres o mas [o] los que oviese 
menester ”; cf. 1. 20 of the same document.—In 67, 33, the scribe 
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was probably trying to say: “et si no[s] os dixiessemos, [0] otro 
omne por nos, que non fuymos bien pagados.”—As to misprints 
and errata: p. 34, 1. 5, read 16 and 35 for 15 and 33; p. 223, num- 
ber 177 should be added to the list of documents written by the 
scribe Lope de las Huelgas. 
C. CaRROLL MaRpDEN. 
Princeton University. 





Philippe Néricault Destouches. L’homme et Veuvre. Par Jean 
Hankiss, docteur és lettres, lecteur des langues allemande et 
francaise 4 l’université de Debreczen. Debreczen: Hegediis & 
Sandor, 1920. Pp. 449. 


This is an excellent book, well informed, interesting, remark- 
ably thorough if we take into consideration the fact that it was 
completed in Hungary in September, 1918, only a few weeks before 
the collapse of the central empires. It contains a biography of 
Destouches, careful analyses of his plays with a study of their 
sources, a general criticism of characters, technique, the comic ele- 
ment, style, influence, etc. The author shows to what extent the 
work of Destouches was affected by the circumstances of his life 
both in France and in England, by his experiences as actor, protégé, 
diplomat, and “ philosophe marié.” Beginning with a dramatiza- 
tion of a tale by Cervantes, Destouches soon found his own field 
in a sort of imitation of Moliére, by which, like his great prede- 
cessor, he wrote comedies of character but departed from his model 
through his fondness for moralizing and romancing. The latter 
tendencies show that he was a forerunner of the lachrymose drama 
of Nivelle de la Chaussée. “Tl a écrit environ 25 comédies (dont 
22 nous ont été transmises), une comédie héroique et 4 divertisse- 
ments. Il a puisé 4 des sources bien variées. Plaute et Térence, 
Shakspeare et Steele, Cervantes et Lesage, Corneille et La Bruyére, 
]ui transmettent non seulement des sujets, mais encore des pro- 
eédés et des tendances. . .. Il n’aspirait qu’a faire subsister la 
grande comédie réguliére ou, tout au plus, 4 la rendre un peu plus 
édifiante, et il ne s’apercut pas de ne plus tenir entre les mains que 
Yenveloppe ancienne qui allait se remplissant, peu 4 peu, d’un 
contenu tout nouveau.”? M. Hankiss stresses particularly the 
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English influence and that of the dramatist’s own experiences. 
Endowed neither with a highly poetic, nor with a highly comic 
genius, Destouches was able to supplement what talent he had by 
a certain technical skill and tireless application. When he failed 
to follow the teaching of his observation, it was because of his 
belief that there was nothing astonishing or unusual in moral con- 
versions. His strong defense of the family foreshadows the work 
of Augier and Dumas fils. While neither this characteristic, nor 
the “ton sérieux ou touchant” was new, yet “c’est le mérite de 
Destouches de leur avoir assigné sur la scéne une place honorable 
et considérable; car ce qui importait, au point de vue de l’évolu- 
tion du genre, c’était moins la présence de ces traits si anciens, 
que la prédominance qu’ils pouvaient y obtenir.” ? 

In so long and detailed a study there are naturally a number 
of passages to which the reader may take exception, in spite of the 
fact that the statements are usually accurate, the criticism sound. 
It is unfortunate that M. Hankiss was unable to consult an im- 
portant article by M. Henri David* that appeared after he had 
completed his work, though before he published it. Had he done 
so, he would not have been so quick to accept the tradition that 
Destouches was a soldier or to date as he does his departure from 
the service of Puyzieulx. M. David has examined diplomatic docu- 
ments inaccessible to M. Hankiss and brought to light various facts 
from which the latter’s opening chapter would have profited. It is 
fortunate that M. Hankiss says little about the military career of 
Destouches, for the researches of M. David make it seem extremely 
probable that he was never a soldier. 

It would be well to show whether or not any of the earlier adap- 
tations of El Curioso impertinente listed on p. 59 exerted any 
influence upon Destouches’s play of that name. I am by no means 
convinced that “la médisance n’est pas propre 4 captiver l’atten- 
tion pendant cinq actes.”* To his list of plays dealing with this 
subject M. Hankiss might appropriately add Hervieu’s Paroles 


2P: 394. It is worth noticing that, according to the table of repre- 
sentations at the Comédie Francaise given by M. H. on p. 412, D.’s greatest 
popularity was after his death, from 1760 to 1780 and from 1800 to 1820. 

“Un peu d’ordre dans la jeunesse orageuse de Néricault Destouches,” 
Revue du dia-huitiéme siécle, juillet-décembre 1918, pp. 116-44. 

*P. 90. . 
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restent. I have been unable to discover the “qualités neuves et 
remarquables” with which /’Obstacle imprévu is said to be filled.® 
The criticism of the Philosophe marié is too favorable, for Des- 
touches does not satisfactorily express in dramatic form his con- 
cept of the hero. We are told that he is a “ philosophe” and that 
he loves his wife, but until we reach the end of the play there is 
little evidence from his actions to support either statement. In 
the Fausse Agnés the “baronne” is the mother, not the step- 
mother of Angélique.* When reference is made* to Destouches’s 
statement that the Lisette of his Glorieux creates a new type, it 
might be well to note her resemblance to the “suivante” in Cor- 
neille’s play of that name. ‘The second act of the Dissipateur is 
hardly mere “ remplissage,” * for it gives us an opportunity to see 
the heroine winning the hero’s money directly and to become 
acquainted with the kind of company he keeps. Without it we 
should neither see the lovers together before the fourth act, nor be 
informed as to the heroine’s attitude towards her rival. In the 
discussion ® of reasons assigned to characters for leaving the stage, 
it might have been pointed out that Destouches, unlike his seven- 
teenth century models, often leaves exits and entrances unac- 
counted for. So important an element of technique as the unity 
of action deserves more attention than is given it on p. 352. 

M. Hankiss tells us*° that the war prevented his completing his 
study of the influence of Moliére upon Destouches. To instances 
of borrowing mentioned by him I would add a few that have 
attracted my attention. The reply of Isabelle to the count (Glo- 
rieux, III, 2), 

Vous allez un peu vite, et nous devons peut-étre 
Avant le mariage, un peu mieux nous connaftre, 


may be an echo of Alceste’s reply to Oronte (Misanthrope, 1, 2), 
Avant que nous lier, il faut nous mieux connattre. 


In the Dissipateur when the baron reproves Cléon for his extra- 
vagance, the latter replies (1, 6), 


Asseyez-vous, Baron, vous précherez bien mieux, 


just as in Don Juan the protagonist, rebuked by his father for his 


*P. 109. 





*?. tt. 7™P. 161. &P; 184. *P. 335. ~?P. 264. 
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crimes, says to him (Iv, 4, ed. 1683), “ Monsieur, si vous étiez assis, 
vous en seriez bien mieux pour parler.” ‘The attitude of Damon 
and Céliante towards each other (Phil. marié, 11, 2) resembles 
strongly that of Alceste and Céliméne (JM1s., 11, Iv, 3), even if there 
are also evidences of English influence, as M. Hankiss declares." 
One can easily discern the influence of the Médecin malgré lui (111, 
6) on la Fausse Agnés (111, 4), “ Ma tante eut toutes les peines du 
monde a la faire parler; mais dés qu’elle sut parler, ma tante 
aurait voulu qu’elle fit redevenue muette,” and the influence of 
M. Jourdain’s discovery of prose (Bourgeois Gent., 11, 4) on a 
similar discovery by Angélique (la Fausse Agnés, 11,6). Finally, 
I consider the manner in which the character of the Glorieux is set 
forth and his first entrance on the stage delayed an imitation of the 
exposition in Tartuffe rather than an innovation of Destouches.’” 

Most of the typographical errors have been pointed out by the 
author in his list of errata.** ‘They are not remarkably numerous 
if one remembers the length of the book and the fact that it was 
printed outside of France. One rather wonders that good paper 
and satisfactory printing could be obtained in Hungary in 1920, 
and that during the difficult period of the war a minor French 
dramatist attracted such extensive study and won such sympathetic 
criticism in an enemy country. Romance scholars, who must all 
deplore the loss to Hungary and to French letters of the late 
Professor Haraszti, will feel assured after reading this book that 
the learning, discernment, and appreciation of things French 
which characterized his work have survived in that of his disciple, 


M. Hankiss. 
H. Carrincton LANCASTER. 





1 Pp. 125-6. 2 P. 156. . 

**The following have been overlooked: pp. 11, 13, different dates are 
assigned to the battle of Friedlingen; p. 16, read la Voisin for La Voisin, 
and, n. 1, @ for a; p. 17, 1. 22, et for el; p. 41, 1. 11, les for es;! p. 132, 
1. 20, Le for La. The note on p. 144 refers not to Arsinoé, but ‘to Céli- 
méne, whose name occurs four lines above. On p. 173 the third note is 
incorrectly numbered. P. 183, 1. 21, add @ after aider; p. 201, 1. 23, ce 
after tout. P. 240, n. 2, read Audrey for Andrey; p. 297, 1. 7, défroque 
for décharge; p. 305, 1. 27, des for de; p. 340, 1. 19, vagues for vogues; 
p. 363, 1. 26, pire for plus pire; p. 366, 1. 3 and p. 378, 1. 4, @ part for 
a part de; p. 370, 1. 7, é for er; p. 378, 1. 24, V for a’. 
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Der deutsche Volksmund im Lichte der Sage, von HEINRICH 
LESSMANN. Berlin u. Leipzig, Haude und Spener, 1922. 
xxiv + 423 pp. 


This work, published six years after the death of the author 
who fell a victim to the European War, proposes to trace back to 
myth and legend the origin of such expressions and current say- 
ings as were not coined by definite and known authors. It is 
therefore a supplement to Biichmann’s Gefliigelte Worte. While 
turning his attention primarily to the German language and its 
dialects, the author does not treat his subject without frequent 
side-glances at the Classical, Oriental and Romance languages. 
Though several works were on the market professing to deal with 
the same topic, Lessmann found the field practically uncultivated, 
owing, no doubt, to the many difficulties which beset the path of 
the investigator who, unlike Lessmann, does not have both lin- 
guistic and mythological data at his disposal. 

The author has acquitted himself remarkably well of the task 
he set himself, though in view of the vastness of the subject and 
its encyclopedic character it is evident that not all of his expla- 
nations are generally acceptable. But his discussions, always of 
rare lucidity, open up new vistas and stimulate thought. ‘The 
text is followed by two indices of the authors quoted and the ex- 
pressions explained. 

If in the following pages I make observations on various points 
and offer suggestions differing from those of the author, it is not 
with a view of detracting from the merit of this valuable and 
scholarly work, but rather to direct the attention of folklorists 
and mythologists to it. 

P. 2. Lessmann denies the existence of any essential difference 
between myth (Go0ttersage), heroic legend (Heldensage), and 
fairy-tale (Volksmarchen), inasmuch as ell three contain mythical 
or legendary material. It is, however, not at all certain that the 
heroic legend necessarily contains such. in all cases, and where it 
does, it is very probable, after the researches of F. Panzer, that 
early epic poets used fairy-tale motifs on a large scale to construct 
their plots. 

P. 3. Lessmann accepts the theory of the Grimms who con- 
sidered the Marchen as a humanized myth (vermenschlichte Gét- 
tersage). Recent researches, especially in the field of Greek myth- 
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ology, have shown that the “ Olympian” mythology is of a com- 
paratively late date and presupposes a fairly developed civilization, 
that on the other hand the daemones (Elementargeister) are con- 
siderably older, a fact which was anticipated, some seventy years 
ago, by no less a scholar than Ludwig Uhland.* Now it is quite 
certain that the protagonists of fairy-tales bear, in many instances, 
a striking similarity with these daemones, while we should look 
in vain for an “Olympian” in any folktale. Hence the natural 
conclusion that the fairy-tales are older than the anthropomorphic 
gods of Olympus and Walhall. 

P. 22. Lessmann derives the expression einen Korb bekommen 
(to be rejected as a suitor) from a story told by Musius. The 
question may be asked whether the story was not made up to 
explain the saying, or, what is still more likely, whether both 
story and saying do not go back to a common source, some ancient 
custom, for it is of common occurrence that a custom no longer 
understood is explained by a story (etiological myth). Such a 
conclusion would be corroborated by the following facts. The 
legend of LibuSe is of Bohemian origin and hence would explain 
only the occurrence of the saying in the Bohemian language. We 
should then have to suppose the saying to have passed to the 
Bohemian Germans and from there to the other parts of Germany. 
This is rather unlikely, and if the expression migrated it probably 
went in the opposite direction, like so many others. But it is 
more probable still that it is derived from an ancient usage prac- 
tised by both Bohemians and Germans and that the story of 
Musius is merely a Bohemian etiological myth. 

P. 29. Lessmann proves quite conclusively that the Christian 
god-parents are but the human representatives of the fates who are 
supposed to appear at the cradle of the new-born child. This 
discovery is in line with the results of recent anthropological re- 
search, according to which the priest-king is the human representa- 
tive of the chief god. 

P. 42. Mention is made of the gossamer (Altweibersommer), 
believed to be spun by the Nornes. Lessmann might have added 
the popular German name of the toad-flax (Linaria vulgaris) com- 


1Sohriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage, Stuttgart, 1865-73, 
vir, 382. 
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monly called Frauenflachs, evidently because it is supposed to be 
used by feminine spirits of the corn and the wild. 

P. 51. It is very doubtful whether the proverb “Mit den 
Wolfen muss man heulen” can possibly contain an allusion to the 
Sigurd saga. It is far more likely that wolf had here the old 
meaning of “outlaw,” “bandit.” 

P. 59. It is more than doubtful whether the wide-spread story 
underlying Schiller’s poem Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer is 
at all connected with the Marchen of the Princess with the Golden 
Hair. Its basis appears rather to be the universal truth expressed 
by the proverb “ Wer andern eine Grube grabt, fallt selbst hinein,” 
and the theme of the second messenger who overtakes the first 
carrying a fatal message, a motif found in Josephus’ Bellum 
Judaicum (11. 10. 5), but unconnected with the Fridolin story. 

P. 59. Ich lege meine Hand dafiir ins Feuer has hardly any 
connection with the legend of Mucius Scaevola. The expression 
rather points to a prehistoric ordeal. 

P. 61. The belief that the other world is separated from this 
one by a body of water is, of course, not particularly “ Aryan,” 
being found among widely scattered races.2, Hence the universal 
occurrence of the bridge of the dead, the ferry of Charon and the 
custom of ship-burial. 

P. 69. Legend of the “Iron Trunk” at Vienna. Again this 
seems to be an etiological myth to explain the custom of driving 
nails into a trunk, a Teutonic parallel to the Roman practice 
mentioned on p. 77, probably for the purpose of nailing down all 
evil threatening the commonwealth. 

P. 79. Derivation of the custom of burying the hatchet from 
a passage of the brymskvida. Rather the passage in question owes 
its existence to the rite. 

P. 80. The name of Thors Himmer given by German soldiers 
to a type of hand grenade used in the last war is certainly due to 
learned influences and should have been kept out. 

P. 82. Der Krug geht so lange zum Brunnen, bis er bricht. 
Cf. French Tant va la cruche 4 Veau qu’d la fin elle se casse. 
Lessmann rightly observes: “Dass muss mythischen Ursprunges 


*E. Tylor, Early History of Mankind, New York, 1878, p. 358; E. S. 
Hartland, Primitive Paternity, London, 1909-10, 1, 185; R. Andree, Ethno- 
graphische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 25, 27. 
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sein. So bilderkraftig ist die Sprache an und fiir sich ohne den 
Hintergrund der Sage, nicht.” The pitcher is in all probability 
a magic vessel, a fairy gift, which walks to the well by itself like 
the pestle in Lucian’s dAopevdys and the broom in Goethe’s Zauber- 
lehrling, and upon which perhaps the prosperity of the owner 
depended as on the heirloom in Uhland’s Das Gliick von Edenhall. 

P. 87%. Derivation of the word dragoon from dragon and its 
connection with the insignia of certain bodies of troops worn to 
inspire the enemy with fear. Lessmann could have mentioned the 
war masks of savages of which the modern examples are but a 
“ survival.” 

P. 92. Schatz (sweetheart) probably goes back to the Marchen 
of the Princess with the Golden Hair, as in this type the hero is 
called upon to acquire for his master first some priceless treasures 
and at last the princess. 

P. 9%. Add to the ancient parallels to the “Swan of Avon” 
Socrates’ dream in Pausanias, Descr. Gr. 1. 30. 30. 

P. 105. Er saugte sich die Weisheit aus den Fingern. Of the 
same origin French Mon petit doigt me Va dit. 

P. 112. Golden horseshoes. Cf. G. Paris, Romania, rx, 515; 
H. Gering, Islendzk Aeventyri, Halle, 1883, 11, 50; Kristensen, 
Danske folke-aeventyr, Viborg, 1888, No. 2, p. 14. 

P. 115. Goose guides the Christian army in the First Crusade. 
Cf. the episode of the bird singing “ Franceis que dis-tu” and 
guiding Charlemagne, as told in the Iter Hierosolymitanum. 

P. 119. Sich mit fremden Federn schmiicken goes certainly 
back to the well-known fable. For only a bird can be said to 
ador: itself with the plumage of others, not man, having none of 
his own. Lessmann seems to underestimate the influence of the 
Latin fable as propounded by the mediaeval preachers. Cf. also 
p. 164 Die Trauben sind sauer. ; 

P. 132. Sich den Kopf zerbrechen has hardly the origin sug- 
gested. Cf. French se rompre le nez, Italian stillarsi il cervello. 

P. 162. Ulk from Ulenspegel (Eulenspiegel); cf. French 
espiégle. 

P. 185. Ik will hoch h’rup’. séd’ den Buren sin Soen und keem 
an’n Galgen. Cf. the story of Meier Helmbrecht. 

P. 189. Im Schosse des Glicks sitzen; cf. Hamlet 11, 2: 


Guildenstern. On Fortune’s cap we’re not the very button. 
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Hamil. Nor the soles of her shoe? 

Rosencrantz. Neither, my Lord. 

Hamil. Then you live about her waist, or in the middle 
of her favours? 

Guil. Faith, her privates we. 

Haml. . In the secret parts of Fortune? O, most true; 


she is a strumpet. 


P. 190. It is doubtful whether the androgynous Christs in 
Southern Germany go back to the legend here mentioned. Both 
the images and the legend evidently developed out of androgynous 
Roman and Hellenic deities. It is to be noted that the images 
are practically limited to the parts of Germany once more or less 
under Roman control. 

P. 194. Derivation of the custom of neglecting one’s outer 
appearance until one has killed an enemy, from the story of 
Balder’s death. Rather the Eddic myth is a reflection of the 
custom, found, besides, among many races.® 

P. 196. Ein lockerer (loser) Vogel, hardly due to the myth 
of Loki and Geirréd, but to a good observation of nature. Certain 
birds had the same reputation of sexual licence among the Greeks. 
Cf. also the old folksong Die Vogelhochzett. 

P. 201. Nach dem kraht kein Hahn mehr. The rooster is 
hardly more than the domestic bird, symbol of house and home. 
Cf. the stanza of the Bavarian song Kommt a Vogerl geflogen: 
“Und es fragt halt ka Katzerl, ka Hunderl nach mir.” 

P. 210. Lessmann asks: “ Sollte nicht iiberhaupt die russisch- 
byzantinische Sitte, die Gotteshiuser mit goldenen Kuppeln zu 
versehen, auf den Zug der Sage zuriick gehen, dass die Halle der 
Gotter mit Golde gedeckt ist?” While this is an open question, 
there can be no doubt that the impression which the Byzantine 
churches left upon the returning Scandinavians of the imperial 
guard was responsible for the identification of Asgard with 
Byzantium. 

P. 215. Luftschlésser bauen; Italian castelli in aria. The 
French chateaux en Espagne may point to the introduction of 
Oriental fairy-tale motifs from Spain. 

P. 237%. Gliickspilz has its origin probably in the rapid growth 
of mushrooms, especially since the German term is generally 


*Sir J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 1914, p. 261. 
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applied to persons blessed with unexpected and often unmerited 
luck. 

P. 243. Staatsruder; cf. the etymology of governor, xvBepvnrys. 

P. 259. Derivation of ein wunderlicher (sonderbarer) Heiliger 
from Saint Vitus. But were there no other strange saints, the 
hero of Decameron 1, 1, for example? 

P. 262. Er kimmt auf die griine Wiese, wo die Musikanten 
sitzen. Lessmann strangely omits to mention the conclusion of 
Grimm, Marchen 35, which reads: “ Petrus musste den Schneider 
wieder hinaus vor den Himmel bringen, und weil er zerrissene 
Schuhe hatte und die Fiisse voll Blasen, nahm er einen Stock in 
die Hand und zog nach Warteinweil, wo die frommen Soldaten 
sitzen und sich lustig machen.” 

P. 266. Wenn man den Teufel and die Wand malt etc. Cf. 
Goethe, Faust 1, Vor dem Tor: 


Berufe nicht die wohlbekannte Schar, 

Die strémend sich im Dunstkreis iiberbreitet, 
Dem Menschen tausendfiltige Gefahr, 

Von allen Enden her, bereitet. 


P. 276. Old Ind. naktamdivam; Old Pers. Chsapa-wa roéa- 
pati-wa; cf. French nuit et jour. 

P. 283. Origin of the Saturnalia; cf. also p. 317. Compare 
Sir J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat, London, 1913, pp. 306 ff. 

P. 316. Valid reasons to identify Harlekin with the wild hunts- 
man and the devil (cf. also F. Liebrecht, Des Gervasius von Tilbury 
Otia Imperalia, Hannover, 1856, pp. 173 ff.). Should this be the 
origin of the devil Alichino in Dante, Inf., xx1, 118? 

P. 357%. Reden ist Silber, Schweigen ist Gold. The first part 
undoubtedly comes from the Bible (cf. our stlver-tongued orators). 
The second part was added later in much the same way as in the 
saying “ Mein Kind, wenn dich die bésen Buben locken, so folge 
ihnen nicht, sondern geh voran.” 

P. 377%. Hrungnis Herz; cf. the Suebian tale underlying W. 
Hauff’s Das kalte Herz. 

Space permits me to mention these points only. Whatever one 
may think of some of the author’s conclusions, he is certainly in 
the right when saying, p. 379, “So viel némlich merkte ich schon 
bei den ersten Versuchen der Stellungnahme zu den Leistungen 
Anderer auf diesem Gebiete, dass durch meine Ausfiihrungen ein 
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Quell fiir die Erklarung volkstiimlicher Ausdriicke und Wendungen 
erschlossen wird, aus dem bisher nur sehr wenig geschépft worden 
ist.” Similar works covering other languages are highly desirable. 
There exist a number of Renaissance compilations purporting to 
explain the origin of current proverbs and sayings, notably the 
works of the Cieco da Ferrara and Aloise Cinzio dei Fabrizii. It 
would be of greatest interest to examine the novelle of these col- 
lections to ascertain whether or no they give reliable explanations 
of those proverbial expressions or merely “ xtiological myths.” 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 
Flat River, Mo. 





Esther and Bérénice. Two plays by John Masefield. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. 


The two short pages prefaced to this volume clearly give us to 
understand that John Masefield’s primary aim has not been to 
emulate the numerous English adapters and translators of French 
classical tragedy. It appears that “a little company of amateur 
players who wished to try their art in verse plays” could not 
perform Elizabethan plays for lack of actors and of a sufficiently 
large stage, while Restoration or modern plays were unsuitable for 
their audienc>. Hence the idea of recurring to the French classical 
tragedy, which provides “ fine situations and stirring declamation,” 
although it requires no large cast and practically no scenery. 

All this, however, will not prevent most university men, both in 
France and in the English-speaking countries, from being less 
interested in Mr. Masefield’s achievement as a dramatic poet than 
in his handling of a literary genre in which the failures have been 
numerous and signal enough to justify the statement that England 
is unable to understand fully the classical genius of France. 

It is therefore in the hope of finding at last in Mr. Masefield 
the ideal Fnglish interpreter of French classical tragedy that one 
reads first his “adaptation” of Esther and passes on to his 
“translation” of Bérénice. Needless to say, an evening thus 
spent proves a most delightful one, owing to the fine quality of 
the author’s verse, but how is it possible not to feel slightly dis- 
appointed in the end, when one realizes that Mr. Masefield’s 
attempt must be considered, not as a new and at last entirely suc- 
4 
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cessful departure in the rendering of French tragedy, but simply 
as one of the very best achievements of the old school of translators 
and adapters? 

According to the preface, the play of Esther is “an adaptation 
and not a translation,” and this for three reasons: first, “the 
audience asked for something more than the French formality 
allowed,” second, “nothing could be made of Racine’s choruses 
in translation,” third, Racine’s play was found too short and some 
additions were made, including a fourth act. Of course an adapter 
is perfectly justified in making alterations, adding or suppressing 
scenes and even acts so long as he remains faithful to the spirit 
of the original. It is not therefore on the grounds that Mr. 
Masefield has added one act and altered the choruses that we must 
decline to differentiate him from the other English adapters of 
French tragedy. It is because his various alterations and additions 
introduce that “something more ” which French devotion to form 
did not allow that he fails to improve on the methods of his 
predecessors. 

With regard to the “additions ” we must, it is true, praise Mr. 
Masefield for having founded them—almost entirely—on passages 
of the original. The second act—the additional one—is nothing 
else than the elaborate staging of King Ahasuerus’ sleepless night, 
tersely described by Hydaspes at the beginning of Racine’s second 
act, and the long description of Haman’s death in the fourth act 
is partly based on Hydaspes’ report in Racine’s third act. But, 
although founded on the original, these additions are as foreign 
as possible to the classical spirit. The second act is Shake- 
spearian—and beautifully so—from beginning to end. One has 
but to compare the famous “ Songe d’Athalie” to the apparition 
of Thares’ ghost, with his “disguised, piping voice,” to realize 
how remote Mr. Masefield is from Racine! As for the “ descrip- 
tion ” of Haman’s death, it is—as such—in conformity with classi- 
cal ideals. But Mr. Masefield shows in it that same love of com- 
plications which has always characterised the English adapters. 
At the cost of a contradiction—since Haman and his wife almost 
decided to fly to the Hellespont in the opening scene of the fourth 
act—Mr. Masefield brings in “swordsmen,” whom Haman had 


hired to kill Ahasuerus and crown him king in his stead; besides, 
the trick imagined by Haman to delay his own execution until the 
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time appointed for these swordsmen to appear is at best “ intensely 
romantic ”! 

The “alterations” have all been made in connection with 
Racine’s choruses, and, no doubt, the stanzas of Mr. Masefield 
appear superior to Racine’s songs, which—like all songs—lose all 
their beauty when separated from the music. One cannot but 
notice, however, that John Masefield has often sacrificed the classi- 
cal vraisemblance to his love for romantic themes. In the first act, 
for instance, if he is quite justified in making the chorus sing of 
the defeat and captivity of the Jews, 


A myriad of Persians came against our town, 
Many in numbers as the blades of grass... . 


we do not see how girls within “ ten hours” of their death can feel 
inclined to muse—and at such length!—on the bitterness of an 
exile a thousand times less cruel than death! 


Here, from our prison gate, we see again 

The never-ending sand, the Persian plain, 

The long, long road, the stones that we should tread 
Were we but free, to our beloved dead. 


And in the Spring the birds fly to the west 
Over those deserts that the mountains hem, 

They fly to our dear land; they fly to nest; 
We cannot go with them. 


And in Springtime from the windows of the tower 
I can see the wild horses in the plain, 

Treading stately but so lightly that they never break the flower, 
And they fade at speed to westward and they never come again, . . . 


Whatever the poetical merits of such alterations, we lack Racine’s 
fitting comments on the horrors of the approaching massacre, the 
injustice of the Jews’ fate and their hope in the God of Israel. 

As a translator Mr. Masefield is—in our opinion—superior to 
such renowned translators of French tragedy as “ The Matchless 
Orinda,” Charles Cotton, Ambrose Philips, and William Whitehead. 
The reason is obvious: he is the one true poet of them<all. 

Most of the time his translation is a close line-for-line rendering, 
much more felicitous than the corresponding passages in Otway’s 
Titus and Berenice—unduly praised, it seems, by Dorothea F. 
Canfield. Let us consider for instance the opening lines of the 
original and the translations of the two English poets: 
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Arrétons.un moment. La pompe de ces lieux, 
Je le vois bien, Arsace, est nouvelle 4 tes yeux. 
Souvent ce cabinet superbe et solitaire 

Des secrets de Titus est le dépositaire. 

C’est ici quelquefois qu’il se cache & sa cour, 
Lorsqu’il vient 4 la reine expliquer son amour. 


Otway: Thou, my Arsaces, art a stranger here: 
This is th’ apartment of the charming fair, 
That Berenice, whom Titus so adores: 
The universe is his, and he is her’s: 
Here from the court himself he oft conceals, 
And in her ears his charming story tells; 


Mr. Masefield: Let us stay here a moment. I can see 
That all this stately palace is unknown 
To you, Arsaces. 
This lonely room is where the Emperor comes 
To find some quiet from the cares of court. 
Here sometimes, too, he comes to see the Queen; 
Often Mr. Masefield aims at a concision greater than that of the 
original . . . and he succeeds! 
La reine, d’un regard a daigné m’avertir 
Qu’i votre empressement elle allait consentir. 


She granted your desire with a look. 


He also avoids with great skill the “ precious” traits rather too 
numerous in Racine’s play: 
Portez loin de mes yeux vos soupirs et vos fers. 


Go sir, far from me, and forget your love. 


Mr. Masefield is not, however, the ideal translator of French 
tragedy, for he sometimes “sins against the spirit.” He omits 
some of those historical passages which the French classicists 
admired so much, the following one for example: 

Antoine, qui l’aima jusqu’a l’idolatrie, 
Oublia dans son sein sa gloire et sa patrie, 
Sans oser toutefois se nommer son époux. 
Rome l’alla chercher jusques & ses genoux, 
Et ne désarma point sa fureur vengeresse 
Qu’elle n’efit accablé l’amant et la maitresse. 


Here and there we fail to see any reason for differences between 
the translation and the original. Thus: 


Cette foule, ces rois, ces consuls, ce sénat, 
Qui tous de mon amant empruntaient leur éclat, 
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is translated: 


The crowd of Kings, the Consuls and the Senate 
All lending all their glory to my lover. 


At other times nice shades of meaning are—it seems—unduly 


sacrificed : 
Quoi! Déja de Titus épouse en espérance, 


is worthy of a better translation than: 


Even if she be about to marry Titus. 


There are a few examples of surprisingly weak and prosaic 
rendering : 
Titus, pour mon malheur, vint, vous vit et vous plut. 


Il parut devant vous dans tout l’éclat d’un homme 
Qui porte entre ses mains la vengeance de Rome. 


Then, to my sorrow, Titus came: he saw you, 
He pleased you, for of course he came before you 
In all the splendour of a man who bears 

The vengeances of Rome in his two hands. 


We are left wondering, too, when such a passionate exclamation as 
“Dans quel trouble, Seigneur, jetez-vous mon esprit!” becomes 
“T am troubled,” or when Bérénice, a classic queen, proclaims: 
“ My mind’s made up!” 

Finally we regret the deliberate modernization of some classical 
expressions. We find, for instance, Antiochus described as “ the 
most gallant man in the forlorn,” and we hear of Roman Senators 
“backing ” by solemn vote and “ in full house” a proposal to rank 
Vespasianus with the Gods! This may be a favorite trick with 
Mr. Masefield, but it is just as efficient in this translation as it is 
in Pompey the Great. 

To conclude, John Masefield, the poet, has performed the feat 
of raising to a poetical level it had probably never reached before, 
the genre of translations and adaptations of French classical 
tragedy. Unfortunately John Masefield, the Englishman, in spite 
of all his sympathy for the French spirit, has been unable fully 
to interpret the French classical tragedy to his countrymen. 


M. CLAVEL. 
University of Michigan. 
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Notes oN WorDSWworRTH 


I have recently come upon two items, unpublished I believe, con- 
cerning Wordsworth. One of them deals with a change in the 
text of Vaudracour and Julia which Wordsworth made at the 
suggestion of his American friend Professor Henry Reed of the 
University of Pennsylvania; the other has to do with the publi- 
cation of Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals. 

Henry Reed, Professor of English and Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the 1840’s, was distinguished as being 
the friend of Wordsworth, and was the editor of the first complete 
American edition of his Poems. I found in the possession of his 
grandson, Henry Hope Reed of New York City, the following 
letter from Edward Moxon, Wordsworth’s publisher, to Professor 


Reed : 
London, Nov. 7, 1839. 


Dear Sir: 

I take the opportunity of our sending a parcel to Messrs. Carey and 
Hart to thank you for your kindness in transmitting to me your admirable 
criticism on Wm. Wordsworth’s Poems. I should have done this before 
but I forwarded your letter to Mr. Wordsworth—I thought he would be 
pleased with it—and he only returned it the other day. In the edition of 
his Poems which we are now printing, he has availed himself of your 
suggestion of substituting the word ‘our’ instead of ‘ your’ in the tale 
of Vaudracowr and Julia, as you will see by the accompanying slip. 

Trusting that you will excuse this brief and tardy acknowledgment of 
your kindness, I remain, dear sir, your obliged and 


Most obedient Servant 
Edw? Moxon 


I wish Mr. Wordsworth could be prevailed upon to publish his sister’s 
Journals. She herself, though still living, has unfortunately been lost to 
her friends and the world for some years. 


With this letter to Professor Reed, Moxon encloses a note in 
pencil in Wordsworth’s handwriting. It bears neither- date nor 
place, but is evidently contemporary with Moxon’s letter. It is: 


Dear Mr. Moxon,— 

When you write to Mr. Reed, if you do so soon—pray tell him that I 
have adopted his substitution of owr child for yowr child and think it a 
decided improvement. Mr. H. C. has not come near us for a long time, 
but Mrs. W. called and delivered your message some days since, when he 
promised that you should hear from him soon. 

You shall have a sheet of correction from me in a day or two. 


Yours Sincerely, 
W. W. 
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From time to time Professor Reed had made other minor sugges- 
tions to Wordsworth about words and phrases in his poems. (Cf. 
Letter of Wordsworth to Reed, Rydal Mount, Nov. 10, 1843, in 
Knight’s Life of William Wordsworth, Edin., 1889, Vol. 111, 317.) 
The subject of Wordsworth’s three sonnets on ‘ Aspects of Christi- 
anity in America’ was suggested to the poet by Reed. (Knight’s 
Ife, 111, 312.) It is interesting to add to the list of these sugges- 
tions this minor one for the tale of Vaudracour and Julia. 

In Wordsworth’s note to Moxon he writes from memory in regard 
to the emended phrase and authorizes the change from your child 
to our child. According to the standard text, the phrase under 
discussion is our boy, not our child: 


With ornaments the prettiest nature yields 
Or art can fashion, shall you deck our boy. 


Hither Wordsworth misquotes himself or the text was altered in a 
later version. 

The other point of interest in these letters is Moxon’s postscript 
to Reed. With the acumen of a successful publisher, Moxon saw 
that Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals ought to be available in 
printed form; but they were not printed in full until Knight 
brought them out in the standard edition. Principal Shairp in 
1873 edited Dorothy’s Recollections of the Tour in Scotland, and 
Knight published excerpts from her Journals in his Life of Words- 
worth in 1889. But all this was long after Moxon had pointed 
out the desirability of their being in print. 

The delay in their publication sprang no doubt largely from 
deference to Miss Wordsworth’s reluctance to come before the 
public. In the days when she was able to exercise a sound judg- 
ment on this matter she expressed herself definitely. On January 
23rd, 1823, she wrote to Rogers on this subject, speaking of the 
unpleasantness of appearing in print, and of the sacrifice of privacy 
which it entailed. In 1824 Henry Crabb Robinson had advised 
her to publish her Journals of the Continental Tour. To this she 
replied May 23rd, 1824, as follows: 

.... Your advice respecting the Continental Journal is, I am sure, 


very good, provided it were worth while to make a book of it; i. e. pro- 
vided I could do so and provided it were my wish; but it is not. 


Moxon’s wish to see her Journals in print was long unfulfilled. 
But the fact that he expressed it as early as 1839 is a tribute to his 


judgment and foresight. 
Smith College. EsTHER CLOUDMAN DUNN. 





CONCERNING GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Plans have finally been perfected for reviving the two important 
Germanistic Jahresbertchte, suspended during the war. Each is to 
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include twelve Bogen and their surveys of literature will divide at 
the year 1700. The Jahresb. f. german. Philologie will continue 
to be issued by the Berlin Gesellschaft f. deutsche Philologie under 
Professor Roethe’s editorship. The number for 1920 is now in 
the press, that for 1921 in preparation. The Jahresb. f. neuere 
deutsche Literaturwissenschaft has been taken over by the Berlin 
Interatur-Archiv-Gesellschaft, under Professor Petersen’s editor- 
ship. The Berichtsjahr 1921 is in preparation and will appear 
this year, leaving the gap 1916-1920 to be filled by a special vol- 
ume, to be issued later. It will be somewhat modified as compared 
with its predecessor down to 1915, and will cover literature down 
to the present day. The general business management is in the 
hands of Professor F. Behrend, Archivar of the Deutsche Komis- 
sion of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, Unter den Linden 38. 

Both societies solicit membership from American scholars and 
libraries. Membership in either costs $2.00 for 1923, which in- 
cludes a copy of the Berichtsjahr 1921. The Jahresb. f. germ. 
Phil. for 1920 will be purchaseable separately at $2.00. The Lite- 
ratur-Archiv-Gesellschaft offers members the current number of 
its Mitteilungen (Das Literatur-Archw)* as an alternative for 
the Jahresbericht, or with it for $1 additional. It has also earlier 
sets of its publications from the Archi to sell directly. 

Subscribers to both societies may forward their names and options 
to the Emergency Society for German and Austrian Science and 
Art, care of Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University, New York, 
which will attend to the delivery of the volumes when published. 
Immediate payment is desirable, but may be deferred till receipt 
of the volume. Subscription to membership insures receipt of the 
publication at a reduced price and is important for those who wish 
to maintain their files intact, as under present conditions there is 
no certainty that a sufficient number will be available for later 
purchase through trade channels. 

Review copies of works published in this country should be for- 
warded to Professor Behrend, marked for the editor. This is very 
important, in order that the bibliography may include all American 
contributions to Germanics. . 

Rospert HERNDON FIFE, 

Columbia University. of the American Committee. 





A Worp on THE Sources or The Charge of the Light Brigade 


In a note on The Charge of the Light Brigade (The Works of 
Tennyson, Eversley Edition, vol. 11, p. 369), Tennyson states, 


1Under this name it is planned to open a new series of publications 
from the Archiv’s manuscript material. The first two years of the series 
will contain the letters of Elise Reimarus to Hennings. 
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“ Drayton’s Agincourt was not in my mind; my poem is dactyllic, 
and founded on the phrase, ‘Some one had blundered.’” And in 
the Memoir by his son (one-volume re-issue, 1905, p. 320), we 
find, “ On Dec. 2nd he wrote ‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade’ 
in a few minutes, after reading the description in the Times in 
which occurred the phrase ‘some one had blundered,’ and this 
was the origin of the metre of his poem.” 

However, both the spirit and form of the Ballad of Agincourt 
do suggest themselves as the general background for Tennyson’s 
poem, though the influence may of course have been subconscious. 
That Tennyson’s poem is dactyllic is true; but is it not equally 
true that, for instance, the following stanza from Drayton’s poem 
is dactyllic? 

Glo’ster, that duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood, 
With his brave brother, 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 
Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 


So far as stanza-form is concerned, Thomas Moore’s Here, while 
the moonlight dim is perhaps even more like Tennyson’s poem than 
is the Ballad of Agincourt. I quote the first stanza of Moore’s 
poem, from the Oxford Edition, p. 285: 


Here, while the moonlight dim 
Falls on that mossy brim, 
Sing we our Fountain Hymn, 
Maidens of Zea! 

Nothing but Music’s strain, 
When Lovers part in pain, 
Soothes, till they meet again, 
Oh, Maids of Zea! 


That Tennyson was well acquainted with Moore’s poems, and that 
he admired at least one of them, we know from the account in the 
Memoir, pp. 476-477. It is not unlikely, therefore, that Moore 
has contributed something to the form of The Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

But the most striking influence on Tennyson’s poem, both as 
regards subject-matter and form, seems to be Chatterton’s Songe 
to Aella. I quote the third stanza, from the Oxford Edition of 
The Rowley Poems, p. 24: 


Drawne bie thyne anlace felle, 
Downe to the depthe of helle 
Thousandes of Dacyanns went; 
Brystowannes, menne of myghte, 
Ydar’d the bloudie fyghte, 

And actedd deeds full quent. 


Compare this, as regards form, with Tennyson’s last stanza: 
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When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder’d. 
Honour the charge they made! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 
Apart from Chatterton’s extra syllable at the end of the third and 
sixth lines, these two stanzas are almost alike in form. This 
similarity of form might, however, be accidental; but there are 
certain striking similarities of subject-matter and imagery between 
the two poems. In Chatterton’s stanza quoted above, the second 
and third lines seem to be the almost inevitable source of 


Tennyson’s 
Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Other similarities suggest themselves; for instance, both are exul- 
tant war-poems, both deal with almost superhuman heroes, both 
emphasize the terrible carnage, both chant the deathless fame of 
the heroes. Finally, each poem has six stanzas, and in each poem 
the meter and the length of the stanzas are varied somewhat, sug- 
gesting the ode. It is not likely that these correspondences are 
entirely accidental. However, it is not necessary to believe that 
Tennyson was consciously borrowing from Chatterton. 


University of Tewas. THEODORE T. STENBERG. 





On THE TiTLE, “Our Mutuat Frienp” 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, in love with the Dickens of the earlier 
farcical period before he was “ gradually absorbed by modern cul- 
ture and good manners,” dwells with “ gloomy pleasure” on the 
“ illiterate title,’ Our Mutual Friend. With “unholy joy” he 
comments on it, in the introduction to the Everyman edition of 
this novel, as an indication that Dickens was “ still the old self- 
made man with its disadvantages and its merits.” He is no doubt 
right in his main contention that Dickens was still in 1864 dis- 
tinctly a man of the middle class, liable to slip in his speech. But 
is he right in presenting the title as concrete evidence of Dickens’s 
imperfect education? Is he right in assuming that Dickens did 
not know the distinction between “ mutual” and “common”? in 
assuming that Dickens used the title ignorantly ? 

The text does not support Mr. Chesterton’s conclusion. The 
title is first used on page 105 in the Everyman edition, chapter ix, 
Book I by old Boffin. Boffin, not Dickens, made the mistake—old 
Boffin to whom “all print” was not “open”; to whom even the 
word “secretary ” was a source of confusion. Dickens prepared 
for Boffin’s malaprops in the famous bargaining scene. He made 
him admit his neglected education, and confess his inability “to 
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begin shovelling and sifting at alphabeds and grammar books”; 
for he was “ getting to be a old bird.” And when Boffin hired Silas 
Wegg to read “The Decline and Fall of the Rooshan Empire” 
to him, he made the crowning blunder that prepared amply for 
the illiterate title “ Our Mutual Friend.” 

Dickens intentionally and appropriately seized upon the phrase 
of an ignorant man, feeling that in the end his readers would 
prefer it to the correctness and the ambiguity of Our Common 
Friend, and to the simplicity of John Harmon. To interpret the 
title as an error of Dickens’s is to miss its humor and its sug- 
gestiveness. 

Urbana, IIl. Eva M. CAMPBELL. 





THE GENESIS OF MAuPASSANT’Ss La Main 


La Main was first printed in Le Gaulois, 23 décembre 1883. A 
preliminary sketch appeared in 1875, intitled La Main d’Ecorché, 
over the signature Joseph Prunier.t. Another story, L’Anglais 
d’Etretat,? appeared in Le Gaulois, 29 novembre 1882. It is the 
basis of the study of Swinburne, written as a preface for the 
translation by Gabriel Mourey of the Poems and Ballads. It may 
then be taken as recounting an actual occurrence. Maupassant 
tells how he had met Swinburne in 1867 or 1868. Swinburne and 
a friend had bought a cottage on the Norman coast. The peasants 
regarded the visitors with suspicion and all manner of strange 
tales were current about them. Maupassant was invited to dinner 
after having gone to the rescue of Swinburne who was in danger 
of drowning. The Englishmen struck him as belonging to “ cette 
race particuliére d’hallucinés de talent dont sont sortis Poé, 
Hoffman et d’autres encore.” Among other peculiarities in the 
house, Maupassant noticed “une affreuse main d’écorché qui 
gardait sa peau séchée, ses muscles noirs mis 4 nu, et sur l’os, blane 
comme de la neige, des traces de sang ancien.” ‘Two years later 
the house was closed and the furniture sold. “J’achetai, en souvenir 
deux, la hideuse main d’écorché.” 

Sir John Rowell of La Main belongs to the same “ race.” Here 
the scene is in Corsica. The ex-prefect, who tells the story, made 
the acquaintance of the Englishmen in a hunting incident. The 
hand is described almost in the words quoted above, in both La 
Main and La Main d’Ecorché. It seems certain that this relic, 
which was purchased by Maupassant, inspired both of his stories. 
In the second, the hand is bought from the effects of an old sorcerer 
in Normandy. ‘The possessor hangs it on his door-knob “ pour 
effrayer ses créanciers,” a bit of fantasy doubtless suggested by the 
“nom ® audacieusement impudent” that Swinburne had nailed on 


1 Boule de Suif. (Ed. Conard.) 2 Le Rosier de Madame Husson. 
*The name is not given by Maupassant. 
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his cottage. In both stories the hand brings about the violent 


death of its owner. BENJAMIN M. Woopsripce. 
Reed College. 





Notes oN Puiays 


1. Sir A. W. Ward in the bibliography to his edition of Lillo’s 
London Merchant and Fatal Curiosity mentions seven editions of 
the London Merchant as prior to the collected edition of 1750. I 
last year acquired a battered copy of the play which on the title 
page is described as the Highth Edition, corrected and revised, 
printed for John Osborn, at the Golden Ball in Paternoster Row.* 
This copy curiously has its date 1643 which is an obvious misprint 
for 1743. 

2. Some critics (e. g. Messrs. Tatlock and Martin in their 
Representative Plays, The Century Company, 1916) find fault with 
Jaffeir as a tragic character in Otway’s Venice Preserved. 'The 
sentimentalism in the play is explained as due to Otway’s personal 
character. May it not, however, be due to the fact that Otway’s 
period in the history of the English drama is not very far away 
from that of the popularity of the heroic play? In the latter play 
there is always the contest between love and honor, (cf. Davenant’s 
play of that name) and is not the character of Jaffeir one that 
wavers between these traditional stimuli? 

3. In Dekker, The Shoemakers’ Holiday, Act I, Scene 1, 1. 168 
and passim, Simon Eyre swears “ by the life of Pharo” (see A. F. 
Lange’s text in C. M. Gayley, Representative English Comedies, 
111), which seems to be a reminiscence of Captain Bobadil’s favorite 
oath. Cf. Jonson, Every Man in His Humor, Act I, Scene 4, 1. 74 
and elsewhere (C. H. Hereford’s text in C. M. Gayley, op. cit., 11). 

4. John Fletcher in Woman’s Prize, or the Tamer Tamed tried 
to write a companion piece to The Taming of the Shrew (cf. Sir 
Israel Gollancz, Temple ed. Taming of the Shrew, p. xi). Perhaps 
Fletcher started his study of the latter plav very early, for in 
The Wild Goose Chase, Act I, Scene 3, 1. 207 (text of W. A. 
Neilson, Chief Elizabethan Dramatists), Mirabel exclaims, “ Have 
at thee, Kate,” which is suggestive of a remark made by Petruchio 
to Katherine in her contest with the Widow (Cf. Taming of the 
Shrew, ed. cit., Act V, Scene 2, 1. 34). 


University of Washington. ALLEN R. BenHAM. 


1In the Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften, I, 161-168 (1757) there 
is a review of The London-marchant or the history of George Barnwell— 
by Mr. Lillo, the ninth edition with Several additions and improvements 
by the author. London printed for Henry Lintot 1754. 70 pp. octavo. 
A translation of the last scene of the play (pp. 163-168) shows that this 
ninth edition of 1754 descends from the seventh edition of 1740 (cf. Ward, 
p. 111). w. K. 
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THE Bottom or HELL 


Chaucer’s Somnour, it will be remembered, points out in a rather 
disgraceful manner that the habitation of friars in Hell is located 
in the meanest part of Satan’s anatomy (C. T., D, 1689 ff.). Pro- 
fessor Tatlock thinks that the “jape” in question may be the 
vulgarization of a story found in Caesarius of Heisterbach’s 
Dialogus Miraculorum (MIN. xxtx, 143). But so far as I am 
aware nobody has suggested why Chaucer should have associated 
the lowest Hell with that particular part of Satan’s body, or why, 
in translating “ Vous en irez ou puis d’enfer” (or even according 
to some Mss. “ cul d’enfer”) for The Romaunt of the Rose, 7578- 
9, he should have condemned an allegorical criminal to the same 
place. 

I venture to suggest that the poet may have had in mind parts 
of Canto XXXIV of Dante’s Inferno. Virgil and Dante have 
come to the fourth and last round of the ninth circle of Hell 
where those who have betrayed their benefactors are suffering cold 
punishment. In their midst is Lucifer, who appears half out and 
half incased in ice. The adventurers descend at the back of Luci- 
fer, holding fast to his shaggy hide, until the leader, 


Quando noi fummo 1a, dove la coscia 
Si volge appunto in sul grosso dell’ anche (76-77), 


turns himself about with great difficulty so that his head is where 
his feet were before. Dante, also inverted, is surprised to find that 
Lucifer’s legs are now held upward: 

iE s’ io divenni allora travagliato, 

La gente grossa il pensi, che non vede 

Qual @ quel punto ch’ io avea passato (91-93). 
This turning “point” is, of course, the center of the universe; 
but it seems quite likely that Chaucer—in the person of a Somnour 
—is for the time being one of the “ grosser sort” who associates 
the curious “ point,” the lowest Hell, with that part of Satan’s 
body which figures in the Somnour’s joke. 


Vanderbilt University. WALTER CLYDE CurRRY. 
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An Enterlude of Welth and Helth. Hine englische Moralitat 
des XVI. Jahrhunderts. Herausgegeben von F. Holthausen. 
Zweite verbesserte Auflage (Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1922). 
Holthausen’s first edition of this play was published at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel ir. 1908. ‘This second edition provides an occasion 
to notice a series of events in the external history of the text. 
The first copy of the play to become known in modern times was 
“ discovered in Ireland in the spring of 1906 and sold at Sotheby’s 
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on 30 June, when it was purchased for the British Museum at the 
price of one hundred and ninety-five pounds” (Greg). This copy 
(designated A by Holthausen) was promptly published in fac- 
simile for the Malone Society (and in Tudor Facsimile Texts, 1907) 
in the winter of 1906-7. In the year 1907, John S. Farmer in- 
cluded the play (A) in his volume entitled Recently Recovered 
‘Lost’ Tudor Plays. This is independent of Greg’s edition, and 
of less scientific value. But in the spring of 1907 another copy, 
the property of Lord Mostyn, was offered for sale, and in June was 
acquired by Thomas J. Wise. This copy (B) restored the line 
that Mr. Greg had declared missing in A (namely line 758; see 
also Mod. Lang. Review tv, 116), and “also showed that the newly 
discovered copy was not only more legible than [A], . . . but also 
varied definitely in a number of readings” (Greg). 

The next step was necessarily a complete reckoning with B. Mr. 
Greg therefore, promptly availing himself of the kindness of Mr. 
Wise, collated B with A and published the result in Collections 
Part I, i (Malone Society, 1907) in two lists; (1) corrections 
supplied by B of doubtful or indistinct readings in A; (2) “the 
instances in which the readings of the two copies actually differ.” 
Mr. Greg adds “notes on the fancy Dutch and Spanish” in the 
play, supplied by Professors W. Bang and L. Brandin, and in a 
postscript there is an indication of the interest of scholarly critics 
aroused by the newly found play; this indication is now more 
complete in Holthausen, p. ix, n. 2 (cf. Beiblatt zur Anglia, xx1x 
(1918), 369). 

The present edition of the play is therefore obviously in welcome 
response to an imperative demand for an edition in which all 
accumulated critical material may be duly represented. The edi- 
tor’s apology will be accepted: “ Unter méglichster Schonung der 
Uberlieferung, besonders der Schreibung, habe ich jetzt einen 
besseren, von den zahlreichen Fehlern gereinigten und mit mo- 
derner Interpunktion versehenen Text zu geben gesucht.” In 
Professor Holthausen’s painstaking and trustworthy manner, the 
text is now critically edited, with an ‘Introduction’ of a dozen 
pages, and with ten pages embracing ‘ Notes’ and ‘ Index of Notes.’ 
The whole is compressed into a modest volume of less than seventy 
pages,—an indispensable booklet and one that begets the wish that 
more of the Moralities be made equally accessible in carefully 
edited form. 

The ‘Introduction’ is chiefly reproduced from the edition of 
1908 ; but a rehandling of the question of the date of composition 
has been made necessary by the suggestions offered by Mr. Hunter 
and Mr. Greg (Mod. Lang. Review, 111, 366 ff.; tv, 115 ff.). Dr. 
Holthausen sums up the probabilities as pointing to the years 1493- 
1503 or 1509-1519, with the confession: “ Eine Entscheidung wage 
ich nicht zu treffen.” The author, of course, remains unidentified, 
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and no new light has been thrown on the subject unless it be 
reflected from a relationship between the play and Skelton’s Mag- 
nificence (see Greg, Mod. Lang. Review, Iv, 117). Mr. Greg’s 
words are significant: “ Anyone who reads Wealth and Health and 
Magnificence together cannot help, I think, being struck by the 
fact of some evident but by no means easily determined relation 
between the two.” Mr. Greg has here set a problem. Not only 
is Liberty as a character peculiar to these two plays, and Felicity 
probably “an alias of Welth,” but “there is also one curious little 
point that becomes suggestive when considered in this light. In 
Magnificence |Ramsay’s ed., p. 11] there suddenly occurs the 
puzzling remark: ‘It was a Flemynge hyght Hansy.’” Mr. Greg 
cannot resist offering tentative conjectures as to how Skelton came 
to make this capricious reference to Hansy, and sees in it a ques- 
tion that “ will some day have to be solved” by “the historian of 
the drama.” Professor Holthausen has, of course, not been un- 
mindful of the review of his first edition, in which Mr. Greg 
disclosed this new problem; but Professor Holthausen does not 
assume the réle of the required ‘ historian,’ for the rather naively 
conceived reason, “da wir nicht wissen, welche von beiden Morali- 
taiten die altere ist” (p. xviii). 

Professor Holthausen’s special industry and scholarship in mat- 
ters textual and lexical are well exhibited in the revised and aug- 
mented ‘ Notes’ of this edition. For this division of the booklet 
(altho one must protest against the fashion of printing notes in 
this unattractive form) unstinted thanks are due. And thanks 
will always, as now, be due to a trustworthy editor of a Morality 
for making more accessible the material required for the more 
complete study of the conventionalities of the genre thruout its 
periods of change and‘re-adaptation. J. W. B. 





Modern Essays. Selected by Christopher Morley. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1921. vii, 351 pp.) The publisher who 
asked Mr. Christopher Morley to choose and edit a collection of 
contemporary essays doubtless foresaw the result—a homogeneous 
book, in which preface, biographical notes, and selections share 
alike the manner of the friendliest of familiar essays. One is not 
surprised to learn that the editor has interpreted the term essay 
broadly, regarding it “as a mood rather than a form” and looking 
upon the frontier between the essay and the short story as a bound- 
ary “as imperceptible as is at present,the once famous Mason and 
Dixon line.” He confesses that he conceives the art of the anthol- 
ogist to be the art of host and his duty “ gossip along the shelves” 
ended by pulling down some special volume for the guest to take 
to bed with him. One’s first impression is that there is a pre- 
dominance of young men among the essayists, but it is not borne 
out by a scrutiny of the table of contents; there are Sir William 
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Osler and Professor Saintsbury and others not many decades their 
juniors. It is true, however, that the selections, which come from 
both sides of the Atlantic, do run somewhat to the journalistic and 
that humor prevails among them, and that each is, as the editor 
insists, in its way a work of art. In such an anthology there are 
necessarily some regrettable omissions; it seems a pity that the 
book would not stretch enough to include Dr. Crothers. 

Mr. Morley confesses a secret ambition that a book of this sort 
may be used in the classroom. It won’t do, for two reasons: the 
class would read it all through the first day and they would like it 
too much. After all, may there not be some truth in the ancient 
pedagogic principle “that it doesn’t matter much what a boy 
studies so long as he hates it”? J.C. F. 





George Gissing: An Appreciation, by May Yates (Manchester, 
The University Press, 1922), is so good a piece of work that one 
wishes that it were better; or perhaps it would be fairer to say 
that the inquiry into certain phases of Gissing’s writings is so 
excellently accomplished that it might well have been extended in 
various directions. Miss Yates has very little to say of the novel-, 
ist’s technique and she does not probe the problem of the influence 
on Gissing of the theories of Naturalism in the novel that were 
entering England from France during his earlier years. There is 
no such close relationship between Gissing on the one hand and 
Zola and the de Goncourts on the other as existed between the 
French novelists and Mr. George Moore; but that some connection 
exists there can be no doubt. Nor does she do more than touch 
on the important question of Gissing’s social theories. But shg. 
presents an admirable though brief chapter on “ Gissing as a Man 
of Letters”; I have myself meditated on a possible essay on Gis- 
sing as a critic of literature, and Miss Yates has deftly handled 
this attractive theme. Her opening chapter on “ Personal Char- 
acteristics ” is also well done, and it serves as a corrective to the 
warped portrait contained in Mr. Morley Roberts’ curious and inex- 
plicable book, The Private Life of Henry Maitland. I am unable 
to follow Miss Yates the entire way in her appreciation of Gissing’s 
style; it is frequently laboured and more frequently, as-in Thyrza, 
somewhat rococo. A large number of the novels (such as Will 
Warburton and My Friend the Charlatan) are essentially trivial, 
and it is by a few books—four or five novels; the volume on 
Dickens; the beautiful travel-book By the Ionian Sea; and of 
course Ryecroft—that Gissing will be remembered. The growth of 
his fame has been severely handicapt by the lack of a complete 
library edition of his works many of which are out of print and 
hard to come by. I am glad to hear that a New York publisher 


has on foot a project for the much needed definitive edition. 
8. 0. C. 
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Ill. The Dramas of Lord Byron. A critical study. By Samuel C. Chew. 
vi+ 181 pp. 1915. Paper 75 cents. . 

IV. Tennyson’s Use of the Bible. By Edna Moore Robinson. 120 pp. 1917. 
Cloth $1.50. 

V. Studies in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels with Appendices on 
Some Idioms in the Germanic Languages. By Morgan Callaway, Jr. 256 pages. 
1918. Cloth $2.25. 

VI. The Georgic: A Contribution to the Study of the Vergilian Type of 
Didactic Poetry. By Marie Loretto Lilly. 182 pages. 1919. Cloth $1.75. 

VII. The Stonyhurst Pageants. Edited with introduction by Carleton 
Brown. 332 pages. 1920. Cloth $3.30. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland 






































Like an automobile, a new book can be tested best by its use. 
Teachers endorse 


Premiére Année de Francais 


Par Arthur Gibbon Bovée, Head of the Department 
of French, The University of Chicago High School 


for its teaching of grammar through usage, not by rule; 
for its building of vocabulary through word-relations; for 
its inculeation of good habits of pronunciation through ade- 
quate use of the phonetic system; for the thoroughness of 
its lesson plannings which by a constant re-working of the 
material give the pupil time really to assimilate French. 


Boston ° Atlanta 

New York Ginn and Company Dallas 
icago umbus 

London San Francisco 



































A New Series for Colleges 


THE RIVERSIDE COLLEGE CLASSICS 
Under the Editorship of 


Rosert M. Lovett 
Professor of English, University of Chicago 





HIS new series purposes to make available for college use a variety 
of English and American literature in convenient form. 


Attractive in Appearance. The volumes are attractively bound in red cloth, stamped in gold. 
A number of them formerly appeared in the “ Library Binding” of the Riverside Literature 
Series. They are printed in clear type on good paper and are convenient in size and moderate 
in cost. 

Unexcelled in Editing. Great care has been taken in selecting editors for the different 
volumes. Teachers well known in the college field have been chosen, whose soundness of 


scholarship is unquestioned. Throughout the series the editing is adapted to the needs of 
college students. The series is under the general editorship of Robert M. Lovett. 


NEW ISSUES 


James’ss THE AMERICAN ......... + « « $1.00 
Hawthorne’s THE SCARLET LETTER—In press . ... . .90 
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Heath’s Modern Language Series Intermediate 


€L cABOLENGO 


Por Manuel Linares Rivas. Edited with Notes, Direct-Method Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by Paut G. Miter. Critical Introduction by Pro- 
fessor FEDERICO DE ONis. Xvi + 124 pages. (66 pages text.) 


A DELIGHTFUL two-act comedy of victory over fictitious .values and 

prejudices born of family pride, written by a contemporary dramatist 

whose masterly portrayal of the foibles and frailties of Spanish society is 
comparable only to the satirical stage works of Benavente. 





The characterization is of the keenest; the dialogue, refreshingly different 
from stage talk,—while at the same time free from provincial expressions,— 
is natural as well as effective. As a result, the interest in the action increases 
as the plot unfolds. 


The Exercises stress the point that if the best way to acquire a speaking 
knowledge of Spanish is through conversation itself, a play with clever and 
lively dialogue is most helpful in acquainting students with the current 
phrases and idiomatic constructions of practical life. 


Contemporary Spanish Teawts, No. 5. 


D. C. Heatu & CoMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Lanson and Desseignet’s La France et Sa Civilisation de la Revolution 4 Nos 


Jours. 
Par René Lanson, Professeur d’Histoire et de Géographie au L Voltaire, Paris, et Jules 
Desseignet, Professor of French, University College, Reading, England. 286 pp. 16mo. of text. 
An interesting account, for rather mature students, of the moeurs et institutions of present- 
day France, preceded by a brief sketch of French history from the French Revolution down to 
the present, including the war of 1914-18. 


Daudet: Le Petit Chose. 
Introduction, exercises and vocabulary | mone Cardon, late Supervisor of Romance 
in the High Schools of Dayton, 
atnetively edited on the direct ae ni oploattons in French take- the place of the 
customary notes. The conversation exercises try to avoid the mechanical element so common 
in such exercises, and stimulate initiative on the part of the student. 
Castillo and Watson’s Trozos de Castellano. 
By Carlos Castillo, University of Chicago, and Jane C. Watson, bey of Illinois. 
A second-year reader and conversation book on the direct method, with particular attention 
to grammar review and the study of idioms. 
Pardo Bazén: El Tesoro de Gastén. 
Introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary by Elizabeth McGuire, formerly of the Uni- 


versity of California. 
eee by good judges one of the author’s best stories. Not too difficult for second-year 


Alarcon (Pedro de): El Final de Norma. 
Introduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary by Santiago Gutiérrez, Ohio State University, 
and E. S. Ingraham, late of the same institution. 
The text has been considerably abridged by the entation of some of the more melodramatic 
passages, but the interest in the story is well preserved. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 




















